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U.S. Fires First 
Of New Series 
Of A-Blasts 


ATOMIC TEST SITE, 
Nev., May 28.—The U. S. today 
fired the first in a long series 
of atomic test blasts, against 


P 
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JAPAN EXPRESSES 


OFFICIAL REGRET 


TOKYO, May 28.—Japan to- 
night officially expressed “sin- 
cere regret” that the United 
States had gone ahead with its 
nuclear explosion in Nevada. 


ee. 


background of disarmament}]*:). °°... 
talks and controversy over radia-]°s 36°: <3 8 ae 
tion dangers. - oe 
The “battle-sized” nuclear de-}! 
vice was touched off in the pre-|: 
dawn darkness of the Nevada|" "rs 
Proving Grounds—the 65th detona-|°. "> 
tion of the U. S. program of nu-| 25a 
clear and thero-nuclear weapons 
testing. 
Foreign newsmen for the first 
time had ringside seats at an Amer- 
ican atomic experimental blast. 
The secret device exploded atop 
a 500-foot steel tower on Yucca 
Flat at 4:55 a.m. (7:55 a:m. EDT), 
13 days behind schedule because|, aur 
the AEC, following continued criti-| yr = 
cism of radiation fallout, waited|2*. 
for ideal wind and weather condi-|:> =; 
tions. See 
Scientists and the military were 
silent, as usual, as to the exact na- 
ture of the device, but veteran 
atomic test observers believed it 
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cause of the anti-American rioting at Taipei. 
This was disclosed by State De- 
partment press officer Lincoln oil on the fire.” 
White today as defense secretary} Later Wilson said: 
“We must be very. careful not 


Charles E. Wilson told a Senate 
group that the rioting highlights|t> draw the wrong conclusion from 
this little incident. I’m sure the 


“the need for taking another look” 
reasons for our being there don't 


at U.S. military aid for Chiang 
"gti ae 
Taiwan Treated 


ne Te ——— 


all 

ae. cee. ll By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
WASHINGTON, May 28—~ 
ersonne on A Weather Bureau expert to- 
9 ® d | 
day expounded a theory of 
e what happens to the tiny par- 
|ticles of Strontium-90 once 
ty | won G od rT | 4 | they get up in the stratosphere, 
This theory, if true, knocks for a 
loop the estimate by Dr. Willard 
| Libby, Atomic Energy Commission 
scientist of a maximum intake for 

Mr. Global Average Man. 
The conclusions of the Weather 
Bureau expert, Dr. Lester Machta, 
23, were given today before the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 
Dr. Machta was asked by Sen. 
— O. Pastore (D-RI): “What you 
Kai-shek. now of your own knowledge of 
Witte cstinnated that some 10. this debris in the stratosphere?” 
000 Americans are in Taiwan and The witness or prec oa 
ae 500 ? from replying that the stratosphere 
ae soot SEND of Hee Rave Se Like Colony, Says ‘is a big place and that no one has 
| been there yet. 

U.S. Newsman Pastore asked suspiciously 
A dent wh red Whether he wasn't relying On a 
Se go | British authority he had quoted, a 


fical status. The remaining 1,500 
include missionaries and. business- 
Formosa declared in yesterday's. 
N. Y. World-Telegram that the is-,;D'. Brewer. 


% ua | ¥ oem, : 
White said reduction of the 
land is nothing but an American) — he hypothesis of Dr. Brewer 
lative,” Dr. Machta said 


number of Americans officially as- 
signed to Taiwan is being studied 
by the Defense, Agriculture and! 


to be another in the family of 
atomic warheads the U. S. has 
been developing for small rockets 


or missiles. 


kilotons, roughly equal in force to}: F gi 


10,000 tons of TNT, the device 
flashed 100 times brighter than the 
sun. It was equivalent to about 
half the explosive violence of 


Commerce Departments, the Unit-) 
ed States Information Agency, and | 
the International Cooperation Ad-| | 
mimistration. Fred Sparks wrote in a front-' 
Wilson at first refused in testi-| page story: “Since late 195i . . / 
mony before the Senate Foreign! Formosa (Taiwan) has_ militarily| 
a g Relations Committee to comment’ and economically been little more’ 
pce on whether this country should/ than an American colony, a 49th 
“eo & 4 continue military aid to Taiwan. | ctate,” | 
ee ™ He said he didn’t “want to pour; Describing relations 


plosion. 


U.S. troops and the inhabitants 


‘colony, and he also charged that, !S specu 


GI's hel fire the Tai .|imperturbably, 
ee ee ee ‘other information that is classified 


have the facts which 


“however, I do have 


that leads me to believe the AEC 
upper air program. does not yet 

rove or dis- 
prove it. They will ae in the 
near future.” 


The AEC has based its assump- 
tions on the amount of Strontium 


between 90 which will beset the human race 


with its potential of leukemia and 


either of the bombs dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

AEC test manager James E. 
Reeves told newsmen: 

“We feel certain we have ob- 
tained the scientific data which | 
justified conducting the test. Shot-' 
time wind conditions were rom 


Sparks said: ‘other types of cancer, as a result 
“Almost unanimously the Ameri- of weapons already tested, on the 
can families are as colonial as the theory that Strontiunm 90 is evenly 
British pukka sahibs of yesteryear.’ distributed in the stratosphere and 
They have their own tight social ;, deposited evenly over the earth's 
sets and, while they might have @ curface. 
atoll me English-speaking Chinese Furthermore, the AEC, which 
fri , usually the only native seen peyer mentioned Strontium-90. be- 
is the ‘boy’ (aged 91) who glides yond discrete circles before last 
across the floor bearing tea.” | year, has indicated in many 
ee —/ speeches that it is only really a 
take any big change as a result of problem from the big multi-mega- 
this incident. , . . The most I would|tion Pacific tests, and that bursts 


say is that/ it apparently does | which only reach the upper region 


Rev. King Invited to 
Meet Nixon June 13 


MONTGOMERY, Ala., May 28—The Rev. Martin 
will be da the controled arees of Luther King, leader of the historic bus boycott movement 
the Nevada test site and the bomb-| here, has been invited to Washington to confer with Vice 


rh fine and that only light, long- President Nixon on June 15, it 
delayed fallout may result at any| Was learned today. | 


tially as forecast and we feel con- 
fident therefore that heavier fallout | 


segregation and the stall on civil; 
¢ rights legislation in the Congress; 


octupied place. The meeting is a fulfillment o 

The atomic clovd-bearing radia- 
tion soared upward six miles and 
spread out, heading eastward. Pi- 
lots flying within 150 miles of 
Caliente, Nev., east of Las Vegas, 
Nev., were advised to contact the 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Things were glum around the 
Daily Worker office yesterday 
afternoon, what with a slump in 
the $100,000 fund appeal. But 
behold! A Western Union mes- 
senger came along just before 
close-up time with a wire from 
Chicago. The Illinois Freedom 

the Press Committee had 
wired us $218. 
* No fortune, but it helped no 
end. There was also $50 from 
Pittsburgh Committee—in mem- 
ory of a devoted supporter of our 
per who died two years ago, 
orris Sedar, $25 each from 


a promise made to Rev. King by, 
Nixon when they met durin 
independence celebration o 
new African Republic of Chana, | 

last March. ” 


groes and whites supporting de- : : 4 


NICK OF TIME 


are expected to be discussed by 
the|the two men, 


the| pe Rev. King met Nixon in 


highlight the need for taking an- 
other look—as we've been doing’ 
anyway. 

Wilson explained that the De-. 
fense Department is constantly, 
Soes* = |“taking another look” at military 
. 8: Jaid to each U.S. ally to see if it is 
ee > | still needed. 

Ste | Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
* |Minn) said stationing troops in a 
= |foreign nation is always an unpop- 
s.. |ular undertaking and “I wouldn't 

& ibe surprised if there are more in- 
cidents.” 

Wilson said he will try to make 
a 12 percent reduction in the fiis- 
cal year starting July 1 in the num- 

of Americans stationed over- 
seas in military advisory and as- 
sistance pore and as military 
attaches. He did not indicate simi- 
lar reduction for combat troops 
overseas, 


PEKING, May 28.—Peking Ra- 
dio today broadcast an editorial in 
the Peking People’s Daily declar- 
ing the- Taiwan demonstrations a 
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Continu 


Violent attacks on Southern Ne- 


New England readers, Brighton 

Women's group, and upper east 

siders in Manhattan; $20 from a 

group of Grocery Clerks and 
om Bridgeport, Conn. 

And a group of domino play- 
ers—no less—sent $10 from Bos- 
ton. Several individual readers 
likewise sent their contributions 
of various amounts. 


Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn, Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 


of the atmosphere are not the 
problem. On this point Machta said 
that high air bursts of almost any 
yield can throw their debris into 
the stratosphere also. 

But Machta’s main point was 


‘that the stratospheric fallout was 


not uniform. He found that the 
debris from stratospheric fallout 
was concentrated in the northern 
part of the northern hemisphere. 
He revealed that. while in the 
fall of 1953 Strontium-90 fallout 
was about five units, in the fall of 
1956 it had gone up to 25 or 30 


units. 

By 1953 the U.S. had detonated 
31 of 45 Nevada tests and several 
Pacific tests, and the USSR had de- 
tonated a number of nuclear 


bombs, he said. - — : 
The troposphere 1s ye — i. 


lew the stratosphere @ 
region where the weather forms, 


from vhich wind and snow bring it 
down relatively quickly in a period 
of weeks. The fallout from the 
troposphere could not account for 
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Stassen Consults NATO on Arms Cut 


LONDON, May 28.—The United Nations Disarmament Conference recessed to- 
night so U.S. Presidential adviser Harold Stassen can fly to Paris to consult the NATO 


Council on the new American arms-cutting proposals. § 


NEW ROCHELLE REMEMBERS 
THE MASSACRE OF LIDICE 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y., May 
28—This is a message to Charles 
Burian, of Lidice, Czechoslovakia, 
who this weekend found that a 
monument to his massacred town 
lies forgotten and overgrown with 
weeds in Lidice, Ill. 

“I want to tell him that people 
do remember Lidice,” Mrs. James 
Prigoff said here. 

Tonight in New Rochelle’s Tem- 
ple Israel, Americans are due to 
commemorate again the Nazi murd- 
er of the Czech town. It didn't 


'lay’s ‘tribute to the town, dancers 
in black leopards and black caps 


take Burian to remind them. 

The temple’s onstage players, of 
which Mrs. Prigof is a mem 
are giving their third performance 
at 9 p.m. of a dance and choral 
drama based on Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s long poem, “The Murder 
of Lidice.” 


ber, } 
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Center, Mrs. Prigoff said, and won 
first prize in the county's drama 
festival for amateur groups. | 

As a narrator and a speaking 
chorus read the lines of Miss Mil- 


will pantomine its heroism and 
death on a bare stage in the temple. 

Burian said yesterday he was 
“heartsick” to discover in the Illi- 
nois town that it had so soon for- 
gotten the exterminated Czech 
town whose name it adopted in 
1942. The entire male population 
of Lidice, Czechoslovakia, was 
executed and the town sacked in| 
‘retaliation for the slaying of a Nazi 
“hangman.” 

“He apparently was very shock- 
‘ed to go out there,” Mrs. Prigoff 
|said. “I wanted just to tell im) 
‘what we have done and how we 


, 


tassen and France's delegate to. 


the five-power talks, Jules Moch, 
went to Paris to meet 15-nation 
permanent council of NATO to- 
morrow. The London talks are ex- 
pected to resume Monday. 

This was the second recess in 
the U.N. disarmament negotiations’ 
in two weeks. During the first, 
Stassen went to Washington to 
help frame the new American 
plans. 

The surprise Paris consultations 
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‘PARRAN: SEES RADIOACTIVITY 


BECOMING HEALTH PEREL 

Radioactive material looms as the greatest public health threat 

of the future aecording to Dr. Thomas * former Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the U.S. | : 
, ., rhe potential danger of radioactive particles now circulating 
in the wor 3a is “infinitesimal” alongside the huge prob- 
lem of atomic “garbage” that will be thrown off when atemie power 
plants are going full blast, Dr. Parran said. The “hot” waste mate- 
rials are immensely diffieult to dispose of safely. 

He quoted one authority, Dr. Warren Weaver, who said that 
the country suffers a general lack of information on radiation: there 
are not nearly enough facts, personnel and organization to cope with 
the problems. Dr. Weaver is a former president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Dr. Parran, who is now dean at the Graduate School of Publie 
Health at the University of Pittsburgh, spoke here Tuesday at a con- 
ference of charity workers. , 

_He told the conference that radiation, the new factor in the 
environment, creates the need for new research and training pro- 
grams in public health schools. 


Ike, Adenauer Propose 
New Big Four Parley 


WASHINGTON, May 28.— President Eisenhower and 


German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer proposed today a new 
Big Four Foreign Ministers’ meeting on German unification 
after the west concludes a “first rere 
‘step” disarmament agreement with 

in NATO were described as a fol-/the Soviet Union. | 


I would like to send this! low-up to the NATO Council of| In the communique following 
‘Ministers meeting in Bonn Jast|Adenauer’s three-day i ctl 


‘month. The latest Soviet disarma-' here, they said that “the conclu- 
ment plan was introduced while,sion of an initial disarmament 
that meeting was in session. agreement might be an appropriate 

This is the first time that west-|time for a conference on the re- 
ern delegates at the London con-|unifeation of Germany among the 
ference have consulted directly|foreign ministers of the four pow- 
with NATO. ers responsible therefor.” 

At today’s five-power session The communique added that the 
here, Stassen gave the delegates U.S. will consult with Britain and 


‘a first partial look at the plan he France abeut their views. 
brought back from Washington. They declared German unifica- 


_? ee tien a prerequisite to any “com- 
He indicated it includes these’ “i a 
previous American suggestions: ie rehensive’ _world disarmament 


A first partial disarmament 
agreement should include regula- 
tions for controlling export and 
import of weapons. 

Major international troop move- 


ments should be reported in ad- LEADERS VISIT POLAND 
vance to the U.N. Stassen said 


this would be most important to WARSAW —A delegation —_ The two WIC leaders outlined 
prevent sudden tension in the jet the World Jewish Congress has'some of the problems and activi- 


age. | arr : , , eee 
Otherwise, the American pro-| at tages of Gee oleh teal ge eg ication.. Tn the 
ls ained secret while the|*™ *: - Jewis ek ee eee 
posas remaim © . aia 14: of the participants were: Ber Mark, 
western allies studied them. community, the Yiddish-language Raa ol the “Je ish Historical I 
Informed sources said President Folksshtimme reports. The dele- stints: Ide Somsis ‘| ¥ wre di. 
Eisenhower gave Stassen authority| gation consists of Dr. A. Tarta-| 45. of the Je. m rt ed te The, 
for a “flexable” stand in adapting;kewer, Israeli executive member}, Mirsky. “te i r - f eatre; 
the American plans to the allies’}of the World Jewish Congress, and Dr. D. Soak aibiaties at ao 
wishes. A. 1. Easterman, the WJC'’s po- cial-Cultural Association; I Emiot, 


litical director, poet, and others. 


At a discussion with the beta 
representatives, Hersh Smoliar,) [ONDON-—According to World 
chairman of the Social-Cultural| Jewish Affairs, published by the 
Association of Polish Jews, greet- World Jewish Congress, the Hun- 
ed the guests in the name of the| garian Jewish newspaper, Uj Elet 
ew Life) has reappeared in Bu- 


Jewish people of Poland. Present 
dapest after an absence of five 


“It has been so meaningful to 
me,” Mrs. Prigoff ‘said. “When I|have been inspired by the heroism’ 
read yesterday what he found in|of the people of Lidice who re- 
Lidice, Iinois, I felt I would like! fused to give any information to 
this man to know.” ‘the Germans and acepted that re- 

The dramatic presentation has} tribution. 
already been seen by some 500} “I felt 
persons at the Westchester County’ fellow a letter.” 


USSR AGREES TROOPS ARE 
SUBJECT TO HUNGARY LAW 


LONDON, May 28—The Soviet Union and Hungary have 
signed an agreement whereby Soviet troops will remain in Hungary 
for defense purposes against the west but will not interfere in in- 
ternal Hungarian affairs, Moscow Radio said today. 

The Radio broadcast a summary of an agreement which said 
Soviet military personnel and their dependents will be subject to 
Hungarian civil law. The announcement emphasized the “tem- 
porary character” of the Russian garrisons in Hungary. 

The broadcast of a Tass News Ageney dispatch from Hungary 
said movement of Soviet troops in Hungary will be subjeet to Hun- 


ee re ee 


STASSEN 
agreement. 


This, apparentiy, was the com- 
promise assurance the 81-year-old 
West German leader sought in 
Washington. He had been report- 
ed to be worried that the western 
powers would Jeave the Cerman 
problem unsolved in the rush for 
a partial disarmament agreement 
at London. 

Eisenhower promised in the 
communique that any disarmament 

ns applicable to Europe would 

accepted by the U.S. only with 

the approval of the other NATO 

nations, including West Germany, 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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changes in the pact to obtain a 
freer hand in application of new 
techniques, but the union, insist- 
ing there is no restriction on tech- 
nological advances, retained provi- 
sions to protect wages and jub 
security when. such changes are 
effected. 


A new three-year agreement 
signed by the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers with the Clothing 
Manufacturers Association of the 
U.S.A. provides for only some 
fringe benefits but no wage raises. 

The contract includes a clause 
permitting annual wage negotia- 
tions for revisions on notice by 
either employers or the union. 

The benefits, according to Ad- 


200,060 Stricken by LONDON, May 28 — Moscow} 
; p eile saw the “glimmering of a construc-| 
vance, the union's newspaper, in- Fiu ist hilippines tive solution” to world disarma- 
clude an extra holiday with pay,; MANILA, May 28—Some 200,-;ment problems today in the U.S. 
Washington's Birthday; increased|000 persons in the Philippines | romise to meet the Soviet Union 
hospitalization allowance to $14\|have been. stricken in the influ- | lf-way in working out their dif- 
daily from the former $11, and|enza epidemic now raging through | ferences. were representatives of the Jewish 
the increase of sick benefits from|the Far East, it was estimated to- | A broadcast by Moscow Radio! State Theatre, Jewish journalists,| months. Contact has been estab- 
$24 to $27 weekly. iday. So far, 133 deaths have been | said the Soviets will give “the! staff members of the literary jour- oe es 
The employers insisted on som? reported. (Continued on Page 7) nal Yiddishe Shriften and pe Soa 


SAYS HITLER TRIED TWICE TO HAVE STALIN MURDERED 


Adolf IhS‘er and his Nazi hench-,the British Isles because he con-|for the sake of Germany,” Schel-;which . . . looked like a lump of 
men concocted two bizarre plots to|sidered the British were Germanic|lenberg quoted Ribbentrob. “A\ oad. The idea was for it to be at- 
assassinate Soviet Premier — “brother-people” who eventually|conference will be arranged with |tached to Stalin’s car. . .”, Schel- 
Stalin during World War II, Hit-}would see reason and join Ger-'Stalin and it will be my mission to'lenberg wrote. 
ler's former foreign secret service|many in creating a new uro-Afri-shoot down the Russian leader.” A short wave transmitter could 
chief said yesterday. can order. Schellenberg said a special pis-|set it off from a distance of seven 

One plot failed because a con-| —The Germans ta some of|tol, resembling a fountain pen,/miles. When it was tested, Schel- 
ference with Stalin never could the underwater ca messages was made for the purpose. lenberg said, it demolished an au- 


be arranged. The other was foiled|phetween the late President Roose-| “We should certainly be able tomobile. 


by the disappearance of the would-|velt and Prime Minister Winston|to take it, or something like it,) Schellenberg said two Russian 
be assassins, he said. Churchill. into the conference room—then all|prisoners of war were parachuted 


Walter Schellenberg, head of a that would be needed would be|into Russia near Stalin’s headquar- 
the Nazi foreign secret service,|). d = Boge te ao y Fog sat a steady hand. . .”, Schellenberg;ters with orders to carry -_ the 
disclosed details of the plan-in a))1inotes from oa aga g\quoted Ribbentrob. plan. 


book titled, “The Labyrinth” pub- ' ‘-| But the plan, which Schellen-| “The two men jumped, and as 
lished by Harper and Brothers. sc yeraing — money sneak berg said was “the product cf a far as we could ascertain, landed 


Schellenberg also claimed: ae ; neurotic and overstrained mind,”|at the correct place,” he wrote, 
—Hitler wanted to use force, if| Schellenberg said it was in the never was carried out because a|“but that was the last we ever 
necessary to kidnap the Duke and |SU™mer of 1944 that Nazi foreign| conference with Stalin never could|heard of them, although they both 
Duchess of Windsor from theix|™inister Joachim Von Ribbentrob be arranged. ; carried shortwave transmitters. I 
Portuguese home and use the Duke|ered to assassinate Stalin during! The second plot involved secret|doubt very much whether they al- 
to bring about a truce between|# “peace eonfersace” which was police chief Heinrich Himmler and|tempted to blow up Stalin. 
Germany and Britain. But the cou- to have been arranged between|two Russian prisoners of war,| “.. . They were either picked 
ple fled to safety before the Ger-|Russia and Germany. Schellenberg said. “The Nazis, un-jup soon after they landed, or .. . 
mans could act. “I have intimated to the fuehrer/der Himmler’s direction, concocted|seported their ‘mission to the 
—Hitler decided not ‘to invade'my readiness -to sacrifice myselfian “adhesive charge of explosives;NKVD.” °° — 


lished between the Congress and 
the Jewish-community in Hungary. 

World Jewish Affairs quotes U 
Elet as saying that the exodus o 
Jews from Hungary recently was 
caused “by the a of the Nazi 
epoch still abiding in the Jewish 
soul,” and also by the desire of 
some Jews to emigrate to Israel. 
It says that in the past Hungarian 
Jews who were separated from — 
their families in Israel had great 
difficulty in going there but now 
this has been made possible. 

At a Budapest press conference 
at the beginning of May, Laszlo 
Gyaros, an official of Hungary’s for- 
eign ministry, said that his gov- 
ernment has taken stern measures 
against anti-Semitism as soon ag 
law and order had been reestab- 
lished following the October- 
November events. He said that 
the turbulent events were of the 
character of a fascist counter- 
revolution with all its attendant 
effects, including anti-Semitism. 

Gyaros said his government will 

arantee the free practice of all 
faiths and prohibit racial. dise ,. 
crimination, be ee 


: 
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U.S. Agency Finds 59 Utilities Make 
Public Pay for Political Expenditures _ 


WASHINGTON, May 28.—The Federal Power Commission has ruled that 59 utili- 


PENNSY RR LAYS OFF 800, | 


CITES DROP IN CARLOADINGS 


The Peansylvania Railroad has{terms of actual construction in 
announced another layoff of main-jview of the rise in costs for the 
tenance and shé; workers, this/year. | 
time of 800 effective Friday, be-| The key factor in the drop was 
cause of the drop in carloadings.|a 20 percent fall in non-resideatial 

The dismissals follow the recent construction, especialiv of factor 
layoffs of 1,600 workers for the|and office and commercial build- 
same reason. ings. Hitherto, the main iactur in 

‘A. J. Greencugh, vive-president|the construction drop has beea the 
of the company, also indicated in|decline in construction of housing 
his announcement that “delay” in/units. Home building contracts 
granting the company new freight|continue to fall, with April shew- 
rate inercases. was one of the rca-|ing a drop of 14 percent ia the 
sons for the tayv'f. number of housiag units conpar- 

Pennsy, the countrys biggestied with a year ago. 
freight hanler, its lines ruaning) The most si t trend was 
through the heart of America’s|in the drop of constcuction in man- 
major industrial areas, trailed|ufacturing plants—showing a 40 
last year's freigt.t loadings by more) percent decline in April in com- 
than nine percent. parison with a year ago. For the 

The Department of  Labor,|first four months this year, the 
meanwhile, disclosing the results|drop in construction of manufac 
of its April-May job survey, re-| turing plants, reBecting a decline 
ported an incre ise in the number in plant expansion, was 18 percent 
of heavy unemployment § areas,/compared to a year ago. 
mainly these consected with metal} Steel prodvctien continued ut 
working, avta and consumer goods the level of about 86 percent of 
industries. The number of “ 
stantial” unemployment areas rose 
to 21 from the 19 last month, with 
Flint and Grand Rapids added to that they wil jack up prices heav- 
that catagory. Eight areas werelily by July 1 when soma benefits 
newly listed as witn higher unem-|for the steel workers come due. 
ployment, of the 149 surveyed. (Ordinarily such anticipaticn of a 

Another cloud on the economic |price hike stimulates rush of oiders 
weather map was. the announce-|to stock up at the lower rate. 
ment by the F. W. Dodge Corp.|There are some orders on that 
that constrvction contracts ferjscore, but their effect seems only 
April were nine percent lower injto temporarily hold steel epera- 
dollar volume than a year ago. The 
drop must be even heavier in 


sub-|capacity—a drop of about 14 per- 
cent from a vear ago, despite the 
statement by the steel companies 


levels. 
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liberties Group Hits 
Eastland on Forum 


Dr. Clark Foreman, director of the wpe aes Civil 
Liberties Committee, yesterday denounced the efforts of the 
Senate Internal Security subcommittee for trying to interfere 
with the formation of the Amer- 
ican Forum for Socialist Educa- 
tion. The subcommittee is neaded 
by Senator James O. Eastland of 
Mississippi. 

Dr. Foreman said that his civil 
liberties group “wholeheartedly 
supports the defiance” by Dr. A. 
J. Muste of the subcommittee’s at- 
tempted interference with the 
Forum of which Muste is chair- 
man. 

“If court action shouid result 
from the defiance to submit to 
Congressional inquisition,” Dr. 
Foreman said, “the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee will” be 
glad to help in defense of Dr.+: 
Muste or any of the other five 
subpened in this connection. 

“Free discussion is elementary 
in our society, guaranteed by the 
Constitution and no one should 
surrender that right.” 
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GOP IN DRIVE TO RESTORE 
SOME CUTS IN ARMS BUDGET 


WASHINGTON, May 29 — Re-jwere “putting their worst feot for- 


publican Jeader Joseph W. Martin,/~@rd” in an effort to “bamboozle 


‘and buffalo Congress into resto- 
Jr, told the House toda ctnat ration of the curtailed funds.” 


pending defense cuts wou , 
drastic readjustments” in the mil-|, Martin appealed to House mem- 
itary including a loss of 32,500)bers ‘to 


men, several ships, and many sponsored 
planes and missiles. $344,500,000 


“St war comes” ‘Martin said. funds, a com ure cleared 


¢ | wouldn't want this. on- my soul.” a Pagtcet jeune tinea 


George H. Mahon (D-Tex),|could be sold to the H 
bs ouse. | 
key gure export wd oe an The exchange between the Pres- 


charged. that. military lobbyists (Continued on Page 7) 


—E 
~ 


amendments. to restore 
of the curtailed 


| inhabited place around the Nevada| 


support Republican- 


in the campaign were “political 
expenditures” and therefore should 
not be listed as part of the cost 
of furnishing electric service, from 
a rate-fixing standpoint. 

Chairman Earl Chudoff (D-Pa) 
of a House Government Operations 
subcommittee, announced 


ties improperly charged the cost of propaganda campaigns against 
ment as “operating expenses,” 


it was reported 


—— 


today. The 


wer develop- 


ublic 
FPC said pr a, te published 


FPC ruling. He said the deci- 


sion shows that the electric utility 
industry has financed its campaign 
against public power “through il- 


consumers of electricity.” 
Chudoff said if the FPC holds it 


the'is improper to charge such items he said. 


~ A ee 


Special te the Daily Werker 


Commission slant on life in th 


fore the Joint Congressional Com-) 


Energy, when it 
half in this case. 


mittee on Atomic 
|was explained that “the highest 
| fallout level noted to date in an 


test site occurred in 1953 at a 


| where about 15 people might have. 


accumulated seyen to eight roent- 
gens if they had continued to live 
there indefinitely.” 

Chairman Chet Holifield re-| 
minded the AEC witness, Dr. Gor-| 
‘don M. Dunning, of the Division 


4 


another hearing he had told the 
committee that the Riverside 
Cabins locale near Bunkerville had 
received a maximum infinity gam- 
ma dose of about 15 roentgens, 
had he revised his opinion since 
then? | 
Dunning replied that the infinity 
does meant the maximum a person 
could receive if he syent all his 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


The inside story of recent Ad- 
ministration debates on disarma-| 
ment can be pieced together from) 
two revealing columns in yester- 
day's newspapers. Walter Lipp- 
mann, in the N.Y. Herald Tribune, | 
and James Reston, chief of the N.Y 
Times Washington burea‘, reveal 
that till now the Administration 
had hardly been contemplating! 
serious disarmament negotiations. 

Both writers, who have sources: 
at the highest levels of govern-| 
ment, describe the conflict between | 
the group headed by Admiral Rad- 
ford and the Eisenhower-Stassen 
group. The Radford groups op- 
peses agreement with the USSR 
at any time and under any condi- 
tions and is practically blackmail- 
ing President Eisenhower. That 
the blackmail has paid off at least 
in part is indicated, by the Reston 
column showing that the U.S. pro- 
posals are being confined and kept 
down in fear of the anti-disarma- 
ment efforts. 

How. difficult’ the negotiations 
may be at the UN disarmament 
talks in London is. indicated by 
Reston when he writes: 

“Solemn debate of fundamental 
|importance has been going on here 
‘over the wisdom of compromisi 
with the Soviet Union on a limited 
disarmament agreement. 

“The debate is in recess only: 

use ef President Eisenhower's: 


pimsistence.on making one more seri: 


home was made in this mornings’ Zz Pome 
‘testimony by an AEC official be.| time out of door during the lifetime Dunning said in a dazed sort of 


, 


is bomb-testing 


ae 


of the radiactivity. The “actual” 
dose was something else again— 


Was it true, he was asked, that 
the AEC had kept no records of 
the people who resided in the Ri- 


abouts? 
“AEC didn’t keep a record of 
the people,” he said, “but we did 
keep a record of the radioactivity. 
... We made quite a study of the 
houses and fields and soil.” 
A reporter, after his testimony, | 


the N. Y. "pea saga argc of | 
May 23 which, under a Las Vegas; 
dateline, reported that the Ed- 
wards family had been informed 
tor the first time by an INS corre- 
spondent that they had been sub- 
jected four years previousuly to 
the highest radioactive fallout ever 
showered on U.S. civilians. 
“Yes, the Edwards family,” Dr. 


LIPPMAN, RESTON BARE CONFLICT 
ON ARMS CUT AT CAPITAL MEETING 


ous effort to break the arms stale-; 
mate.” 


In international diplomacy, mu- 
tual compromise has always been 
the only path to agreement. But 
the Radford group has just about 
barred _ this and Reston! 
writes; | 

“Such are the reservations that} 
remain within the Executive and| 


Legislative branches of the Gov-' 


path, 


/ernment that nothing short of an| 


early acceptance by the Russians, 
of the Eisenhower ideas is likely, 
to keep the controversy from 
breaking out again.” 

The stock market fell on Mon- 
day on reports that there was a| 
prospect of disarmament, and) 
Reston reports that members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are wor- 
ried that disarmament talks will 
encourage legislators to cut the mil- 
itary. budget. 

Lippmann wrote yesterday: 

The great question, on which 
the President has had to decide 
the answer, is whether to start 
down the road of negotiation.” 

It may come as a surprise that 
only at this late date has such a 
question come up for decision. But 
Lippmann makes it clear that 
Washington had always taken it 
for granted “that neither side 
really believed that an agreement 
was possibble. . .. Lippmann 
netes that the issue is not over 
extforcement of an agreement but: 


simply of agreeing to agree 
conditions of strict self-enforee- 


legal charges against millions of 


as operating expenses for rate- 
making purposes, “it would be 
equally improper” to accept them 
as income tax deductions. 

“If such is the case, the com- 
panies involved may be liable for 
millions of dollars in back taxes,” 


AEC Studies Radioactive Effect on 
Houses, Ignores Effect on People 


WASHINGTON, May 28.—Mr. and Mrs. James Edwards and their daughter, Patti 
Jo, 10 years old, can cheer up now—that is if they can manage to get the Atomic Energy 
age. A brief allusion to the former Edwards’ 


Te ht oS 


way, holding the clipping and 
staring at the story, “Yes, the Ed- 
wardses were the ones who were 
there.” 

“You mean they were among the 


ones living there?” 


“Yes.” he said, “there were about 


motor court near Bunkerville, Nev.,|Verside cabins or their where-|j5 people there.” 


In the dispatch, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwards were quoted as saying 
they still did not know what dosage 
of radieactivity they sustained. 
When after hearing of their plight 


from the correspondent they ap- 
proached AEC officials the previous 


tions from dropping to still lower|™ Biology and Medicine, that at! showed Dunning a clipping from’ night, said INS, they were told, 


they said that “the radiation could 
not have hurt” them. 

As Mrs. Edwards put it. “They 
didn’t offer to examine us, and we 

didn’t ask for it’ 

The Edwardses told the INS 
they asked why*the AEC had not 
told them at the time of their ex- 
pooure, and got the reply that “it 
might have caused a panic.” 


= 


ment. 

After noting the strong 
sion against any kind a agree- 
ment any time Lippmann asks: 
“How, it he is faced with a seri- 
ous offer to negotiate, can the 


oppo- 


| President of the United States re- 


fuse to negotiate? Can he say that 
we do not want an agreement when 
he and the two Presidents before 
him have so often declared that 
we do want one? Too much has 
been said by too many responsible 
men, and it is now impossible for 
the President to take a stand 
against an agreement on arma- 
ments.” 

The strength of public sentiment 
for disarmament and of Pentagon 
sentiment against it is revealed by 
Lippmana when he writes: 


_ “The President can argue about 
the substance of any particular 
agreement. Bit he must argue 
sincerely, that is to say, with the 
h of reaching an agreement 
all not with a concealed intention 
of preventing an agreement. 

“If we look at the case against 
an agreement, is it not fair to ask — 
whether it does not rest on @ 
strange and dangerous — 
that if tensions are relaxed, it the 
fear-of war is reduced, the advan- 
tages will go to the Communist 
powers and the disadvantages te 
the non-Communists? Is this our 
true measure of the werld?” 

It a itly is the true meas- 
ure of werld as seen by Rad- 
ford and the N.Y. Steck Exchange. 
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Gale of Debate Blowing Through China 


By ALAN WINNINGTON 
Article I 


PEKING—A full gale of debate 
is blowing through China, Hatten- 
ing what seemed to be the sturdi- 
est plants and leaving unsuspected 
blossoms standing in their place. 

Bureaucracy is under fire and 
bureaucrats are in retreat, — 
with people who consider dogma 
an alternative to argument, eee 
an alternative to thinking, and is- 
suing orders ‘an alternative to soly- ‘on end ted | teiitesnaiiaen Cae 
ing problems. _ farming, handicrafts and capital in 

This is the biggest mental shake- 1058, Lave browshtto as endl fan- 
up I have seen, full of lessons for) j. mental class struggles in China. 
Socialists and others all over the) aliboush shaiiaie st sonia 


other parties by each other, and of 
both by the people, 

How to overcome the tendency 
of the Communist Party—as the 
party in power—to become bureau- 
cratic, divorced from the ple 
and prone to act from broad prin- 
ciples rather than reality. 

In approaching these questions, 
Mao has drawn the conclusion—of 
profound importance to Commu- 
nist theory—that the 1949 revolu- 


vision of the Communist Party and sharpening the conflict and mak- 


ing it antagonistic. 

This question of how to solve 
the “contradictions in the ranks of 
the people” is now placed as the 
central theoretical question here. 

It is a complex question. 

The Communist Party of China 
led the people to the conquest of 
power by armed struggle. It en- 
joys tremendous prestige, but this 
itself is a grave danger. A minority 
of Communist Party members 
have become conceited, seeking 
position and fame. “It is easy for 
our members to get begrimed 
with bureaucracy when the Party 
is in‘ power,” said Lu Ting-yi, one 
of the Party's leading theoreticians, 


world.  revoluti ; sti 
Most of the discussion centres coe —, para hey hah” h ry 
on two speeches by Mao T'se-tung wot pr. on tie gras of the 
early this year, and the curious) ale & 
tly casteass bansgenteoal The oe goog | of the view—never 
ublished. . ei 
. This is not because they are bn eas ~ begitisa aee — 
ay way cre bebeve, be ue nei de Soil 
cause they contain theoretical The ond atthe basic clash of 
propositions of the greatest oe interests between the people and 
ase oon and So bonny 7 = their enemies does not mean the 
pyres Hrs a a were | nd of conflicting views and in- 
y ’ ‘ , wi . bs 
made, as it were, “off the cuff Se Where cert a rad 
and not from prepared texts. They “tegen toe 
were made \to the Supreme State; when the people have decisive- 
Council and a_ special enlarged 1, defeated their enemies and this 
meeting called by the Communist) conflict disappears, 


Party, and in them Mao was that come to the front are such as 


the conflicts 


recently. 

Moreover, Chinese Communists, 
long accustomed to struggle and, 
ito the support of the people, can 
all too easily fall into th 
treating opposing minorities | as 
“enemies’ and of trying to solve 
developing problems by 


~The New AFL-CIO Ethics Code 


Beiow we give in full the 12 
“basic and elementary principles” 
set forth in the Code of Ethical 
Practices With Respect to Union 
Democzatic Practices, approved by 
the Executive Council of the AFL- 


orders based on out-of-date exper- 


ience and methods. 


This is why, side w 
other demo¢ératic develo 


ocratically and realistically. 
A 


nese people. 


This was why the Communist 
e error of| Party would concentrate on shed- 
subjectivism 


ding bureaucracy, 
and sectarianism. 


issuing! Inside the Communist Party, as 


side with 


pments, a 
big movement is starting in the 
Communist Party to improve its 
style of work, get rid of bureauc- 
racy and help members to under? 


stand how to solve problems dem- 


leading Communist Party 
member told the foreign Press in 
Peking that the most dangerous 
fault for China was bureaucracy. 
Next was dogmatism (in the form 
of overstressing principles and ig- 
noring the actual conditions); and 
thirdly, divorcement from the real 
interests of the 600 million Chi- 


outside, the stress is on democratie 
methods. 

The starting point is unity and 
the desire for unity, and then to 
proceed b ———— and tight 
cism— gentile as a yr or @ t 
deeed ots reach ‘ot her degree 
of unity. Nobody unwilling to ac- 
cept criticism should have it thrust 
on him. 

What is perhaps most important 
for the future is the decision that 
all Communists, leaders and rank 
and file alike, must find out how 
to blend manual work with mental 
work, 

Every tendency to look down on 
manual work in a society where 
equality is based on the ending of 
exploitation must be rooted -out. 

y bringing into existence a pere 
manent system in which leaders go 
to work alongside workers and 
—— for part of their time it is 

lieved that problems will be dis- 
covered more quickly and solved 
more realistically. 


weaken the union as a collective should be democratic, conducted 


bargaining agency, or to carry on 


slander and libel. 


4. To safeguard the rights of the 
individual members and to safe- 


either by referndum or by vote of 
a delegate body which is itself 
elected by referendum or at union 
meetings. 

10. The term of office of all union 


“thinking aloud” about some of the giferences of opinion or interests guard its democratic character, the 


major issues which face China ™ between the —_ and their Gov- by every affiliate. The 12 points, AFL-CIO and each affiliated na- 


building Socialism. ernment; different sections of the 
' fails ye hh. | , , following a lengthy preamble, are: | toy: ational union should 
Fape recordings of these speech ‘people; mental and manual work- 4 oy p ‘ , ‘tional or internati 4u s 
‘hold regular conventions at stated 


es have been heard by millions of ¢,..- individual and collective | 
—_— os and yh given 1M- needs; correct ‘and incorrect poli- A gm gwar ty yoy | intervals, which should be not more 
stus to the current discussions. (4; shou ave rl u nd | , 
gt have not heard these record- ry — preceneiies ioe eg participation in union self-|tpan tg cage | a 
ings, but have found it possible, by; Since the basic interests of al]|Z0vermment. This should include wh ok tn vale g _ , 
carefully examining the Press and!are jdentical—the building of So- the right (a) to vote — for y th, AFL-CIO q| dinate bodies, the AFL-CIO and 
in discussions with people who'cialism and a better life for all—|his local and national officers, eitber| 5: Officers of the / 1 _ 20 affiliated national and international 
have heard them, to bat what I'such conflicting issues have to be|‘irectly by referendum vote or Of each affiliated national or oe unions should have the power to ie 
think is a fairly accurate estimation settled by democratic means. It is|through delegate bodies, (b) to, national yer — be — stance: diiahiell be bi 
of what they contain. | not only incorrect but impossible honest elections, (c) to stand for and | either by reteren eaen We 4 s e€ Iscip pane and correcive 
The main issues involved, in'to solve them by using the method to hold office, subject only to fair the vote of delegate bodies. : ns’ proceedings with respect to local 
which Mao is making a contribution of power which it is correct to use| @U4lifications uniformly imposed, |€Vver method is used, — ae unions and other subordinate 
to Communist theory of the great- against enemies. (d) to voice his views as to the | be free, fair - a ‘i a mw bodies, including the power to 
est importance, are: | For the people to dictate to|method in which the union's affairs, quate, internal saleguards € establish trusteeships where neces- 
How to solve problems arising themselves is an obvious absurd-|Should be conducted. | achievement of that opjective. sary. Such powers should be exer- 
from differing interests and views ity. 2. Each member’ of a union) 58. All general conventions of the! cised sparin ly and only in ace 
among the Chinese people. | If the attempt is made to solve|shou'd have the right to fair treat-| AFL-CIO and of affiliated national | cordance with the provisions of the 
How to encourage the free de-|such conflicts—which are not fund-|ment in the application of union °F international unions should be) union's constitution, and autonomy 
vel» ment of arts and sciences un- amental or antagonistic — by the! rules and law. The general principle open to the public,except for neces- should be restored promptly upon 
der Socialism. ‘methods suited to the class strug-|applicable to union disciplinary | Sary executive sessions. Convention correction of the 2buses requiring 
How to ensure the mutual super-'gle, this will have the effect of| procedures is that such rocedures| proceedings or an accurate sum-jtrusteeship. 
r 12. Where constitutional amend- 
ments or changes in internal ade 


| =e should contain all the elements of ™&ary thereof should be published 
| $/ EA K yi OUR PIF (CF | ministrative procedures are neces- 


fair play. No particular formality and be available to the member- 
is required. No lawyers need be's Ip. " alt ie 

used. The essential requirements of} 7. The appropriate officials o ; oe 
due process, however—notice, hear-| the union and such bodies which) S4tY¥ ‘© comply with the standards 
Pen Pals respond with each other. Natur- herein set forth such amendments 
Wanted ally some countries are more in and changes should be undertaken 

ENGLAND demand than others, and I have at-the earliest practicable time. 

5 Ahtakiad sesh adie thom found that the Soviet Union and 


ing and judgment on the basis of | are given authority to govern an 
} Inj , ; i. 
a friend here. I write in the ‘¢ United States are naturally Daily Worker 


the evidence—should be observed.|union’s affairs between conven- 
A method of appeal to a higher |tions should be elected, whether 
hope that you may find space to popular. 
ut this letter in your paper. Flooded at the requests for 
Published dally except Saturday and Sunday 
by the Publishers New Press, itos., 35 €, 


body should be provided to ensure} from the membership at large or 
that judgment at the local level is| by appropriate divisions, either by 
fy name is Brian Mansfield, I American boys and girls between 
work on the London Daily the ages of 15 and 26, I send this a &. Ber Yoo & & & eee 
Algonquin 4-794. 


-Inot the result of prejudice or bias.| referendum vote or by the vote of 

: | ‘th bodies shall 
3. Each member of a union has|delegate bodies. Such b les sha 

the responsibility (a) fully to exer- abide by and enforce the provisions 

cise his rights of union citizenship | of the union’s constitution and 
Worker. plea to you, in the hope that you | 
The request I have to make is may help me. A list a mile long Meontored ao cusend siete otter Got. SM, 106% 
the cause of this letter. I run as would be welcomed. Letters — 
n-friend club in the British should be sent to: 


CIO which “should be guaranteed” Officials should be stated in the or- 
ganization’s constitution or by-laws 
and should be tor a reasonable pe- 


riod, not to exceed four years. 

ll. To ensure democratic, re- 
sponsible, and honest administra- 
tion of its locals and other subor- 


and (b) loyalty to support his union. |C@rry out the decisions of the con- 


The right of an individual member | vention. 
to criticize the policies and 8. Membership meetings of local 


aT- 
sonalities of his union officers b set rds should be held periodically 


at the pest effiee at New 
the net of March &, (878. 
8 mes. 6 mes, | year 

ly $4.00 $7.00 $12.06 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


‘ 


‘oung Communist paper, “Chal- 
lenge’ and every day I help peo- 
ple from all over the world cor- 


Brian Mansfield, 
661A Ryple Road, 
Essex, England. 


not include the right to undermine 
the union as an institution, to ad- 
vocate dual unionism, to destroy or| 


with proper notice of time and 


place. 


9, Elections of local union officers tne werker ....... 


(Exeept Fereign) 
Da‘*y Werker & Werk . 475 6.00 
2.00 


13.68 
weseeens 3.58 


} 
; 
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/MISSILE-PROFIT-INCENTIVISM . . . . ..tC; 


' I DON’T KNOW how it is 
with you, but I will go along for 
months in a fog until I come 
across a sin- , 
gle brilliant 
sentence 
s0 me where, 

Then my head 
becomes clear | 
as a brisk § 
sunny day. 
This is what 
happened 
when I read 
a column by 
Drew Person, 3 
who usually knows what goes on 
behind the scenes in. Washington. 
Everybody is aware of the un- 
happy conflict in the Defense 
Department between the Air 
orce guided missile, Thor, and 
the Army milssile,-Jupiter. Ac- 
cording to Pearson, this is really 
“a battle. between General Mo- 


ee . 


——— 


tors and Chrysler over who shall 
build the guided missile.” 

This is the first sensible 
thought I have seen anywhere 
on the missile race, and my-mind 
is already a brisk sunny day 
with small boys riding around on 
bicycles. 

< 


NOW, one thing I could never 


understand is why there should 


be a missile race between our 
country and the Soviet Union. I 
have pondered this many a 
sleepless night and never could 


- come up with anything better 


than a headache. Neither coun- 


try can win a race like this, I 
would say to myself as I count- 
ed sheep with atomic warheads 
jumping over a fence. An arms 
race only leads to more arms, 


I would say to myse¥ as counter-. 


sheep started jumping over the Not so with GM and Chrysler. , engaged in a, lively,.healthy, 


EE A AO EO ID ATE OD EE me ee ee OF oe ee 


same fence from the opposite di- 
rection. And every arms race in 
the past finally re i in a war, I 
would murmur as the two groups 
of sheep crashed’ warhead-on in 
mid-air. And in a nuclear war, 
I would say to myself ... at 
which point bits of wool shower- - 
ed down- into my mouth and 
Jungs, and I would wake up in a 
sweat, the pillow between my 
teeth. 

Ah, but a guided missile race 
between General Motors and 
Chrysler—now that make’s sense! 

In fact, according to the laws 
of nature, such a race is inevit- 
able and must be carried on to 


the bitter end. 
e 
AMERICA and the Soviet 
Union require peaceful co-exist- | 
ence for both.of them to survive. 


They cannot coexist peacefully or 
unpeacefully or any other way. 


They impinge on one another 


at every point. When Chrysler 
boosts its share of the total car 
sales in the first quarter of the 
year, this is at the expense of the 
more powerful General Motors. 
A guided missiles race between 
these two monsters is as natural 
as chicken pox. It is nourished 


and driven forward at a frenzied 


pace by what might be called - 


.Missile-Profit-Incentivism (some- 
times known as People’s Missile- 
Profit-Incentivism because some 
of the shares are owned by Peo- 
ple.) 

The current federal budget 
would appropriate $4 billions for 
missiles. Is it any wonder the 
various missile entr are 


By ALAN MAX 


sportsmanlike war of extinctionP 
e 


IT IS reported General Mo- 
tors is already planning to with- 
draw its ambassador to Chrysler. 
If this happens, Chrysler is like- 
ly to Faves off all diplomatic re- 
lations with GM. In view of this 
crisis, Defense Secretary Wilson 
has appointed William Marion 
Holaday as a sort of League of 
Nations to iron out disputes. be- 
tween the various missile entre- . 
preneurs. Holaday was for many | 
years with Socony Mobile Oil 
Company and it remains to be — 
seen now. whether Standard) Oil 
will make peace between GM 
and Chrysler, throw its armed 
strength on one side and against 
the other, or clean up on both of 
thems: -:.0 a gee 

If some inscrutable fate has - 
decreed that our industrial pants 
fight it out to death, so be it! , . 
But why to ours? 5,0 5,5. 
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ROBERT THOMPSON’S CASE 


MONDAY’S SUPREME Court decision to review the 
contempt convictions of Communist leaders Gilbert Green 
and Henry Winston has a direct bearing on the case of 
Robert Thompson, another Smith Act victim. Thompson, 
it will be recalled, received a four-year contempt sentence 
in 1953 in addition to his three-year Smith Act term. 

Thompson, a Distinguished Service Cross winner in 
World War II, victim of an unprovoked prison assault that 
nearly cost him his life, HAS ALREADY SERVED HIS 
FULL SMITH ACT TERM OF THREE YEARS, AND 
MORE THAN A YEAR OF HIS CONTEMPT SEN- 
TENCE. 

In other words, a favorable court ruling. next Fall in 
the Green-Winston case may come too late to rectify an 
added injustice to Bob Thompson. 

In the case of Frank Costello, the court granted him 
bail pending the disposition of the Achilli case, a proceed- 
ing similar to the New York gamblers case. 

Why cannot the same justice be extended a Com- 
munist? 

Or must we have a repetition of what occurred in the 
so-called “harboring” case where Carl Ross, one of the de- 
fendants, was convicted and entered prison only to find 
that the conviction had been reversed by the — 
Court AFTER he had served his full two year term 

Executive clemency should have been granted Thomp- 
son by President Eisenhower a long time ago. At the very 
least, justice demands that Thompson be released now, 
whether on bail via a habeas corpus proceeding or other- 
wise, until the Supreme Court renders its decision in the 


Green-Winston case. 


THE RADFORD PLOT 


TWO NEWSMEN with privileged access to the horse's 
mouth told yesterday about recent Administration meet- 


ings on disarmament. 
Walter Lippmann in the N.Y. Herald Tribune and 


James Reston in the N. Y. Times described a cabal which 
is trying to block disarmament even with the most iron- 
clad guarantees of inspection and control. 

Lippmann in the Tribune and Reston in the Times 
have admitted, at least by inference, that until now the 
Administration never even sought negotiatiofis, let alone 
agreement, with the Soviet Union. And even now, the pro- 
posals which Stassen brings to the UN disarmament meet- 
ing in London are minimal because the anti-disarmament 
gang is being appeased. 

Admiral Radford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
is head of the cabal. And Reston writes that other mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs “are worried about the psychologi- 
cal effect that prolonged disarmament talks might have on 
the military budget.” ! 

By coincidence the Times reports that the stock 
market fell sharply on the mere news that there was greater 
hope for disarmament. The war babies led the dive. The 
menace of agreement scared the merchants of death. 

Lippmann finds it necessary to argue=with the Rad- 
ford plotters and ask a most embarrassing question: 

“If we look at the case against an agreement, is it not 
fair to ask whether it does not rest on a strange and danger- 
ous assumption—that if tensions are relaxed, if the fear of 
war is reduced, the advantages will go to the Communist 
powers and the disadvanages to the non-Communists?” 

Again and again we have pointed out what a scandal 
it is that whenever the Soviet Union accepts an American 
suggestion—aerial inspection, for example—the Adminis- 
tration tends to back away from its own proposal. This 
will not happen if public opinion frustrates the knavery 
of the Radford plot against peace. 


DR. JANSEN’S OPPORTUNITY 


THE URBAN League and a number of NAACP 
chapters have called upon Dr. William Jansen, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, to appoint a Negro to the vacancy now 
existing on the city school system’s Board of Superintend- 


ents. 


We associate ourselves with this proposal and hope 
that sufficient public support will be forthcoming to re- 
quire Jansen’s decision. to alter the heretofore white-only 
composition of this major school board. 

It is particularly important, at this stage of the Board 
of Education’s program to integrate the pupils in our 
schools, to recognize that there is also a responsibility to 
integrate the school system through the employment of 
Negro educators and administrators right up to the system’s 
highest levels. — . 

The Urban League's telegram to Jansen, with its 
pointed reference to the fact that no Negro has ever held 
the associate school superintendent job, observed: “While 
— to educational pots should not. be made on 
the basis of race, race should also not be a bar to a de- 
served promotion.” i pee Ee Ee Rik “sgt oe 

 .Its now up to Dr. Jansen. CPE ES ANIA 


THE BEST that can be said 
of the “Code of Ethical Prac- 
tices With -Respect to Union 
Democratic Processes,” which 
the AFL-CIO executive council 
approved last week, is that for 
the first time there is a code that 
says certain elementary democ- 
racy “should be guaranteed” by 
all affiliates of the Federation. 
It is apparent, nevertheless, that 
the Council was most fearful of 
treading on this “dangerous” 
ground lest it run into many of 
the bureaucracies in the AFL- 
CIO. : 
In its other five codes, issued 
since racketeering became a 
major issue, the AFL-CIO Coun- 
cil initiated some changes and 
challenged some practices that 
needed to be wiped out or re- 
vised, like on handling of f- 
nances, administration of wel- 
fare funds, etc. But the Sixth 
Code, dealing with wnion de- 
mocracy, says, “We are proud 
of our record,” and adds that 
“almost without exception” the 
constitutions of the AFL-CIO’s 
affliated international © unions 
“provide for the basic elements 
of union democracy.” 

e 

THE TROUBLE is that some 
of these democratic procedures 
are not “practiced or implement- 
ed” and the membership ~ is 
blamed for “apathy and indiffer- 
ence” and, thereby, have “for- 
feited their rights of — union 
citizenship.” A set of 12 “basic 
—. are set forth merely 

ecause it is valuable to “restate” 
them. 

As an example, we have the 
First, which says that every 
member should “have the right 
of free participation in union 
self-government’ with the right 
to “vote periodically” in union 
electidns, a right to “honest elec- 
tions;” the right to run for office 
on the basis of “qualifications 
uniformly imposed;” and “voice 
his views” on union matters. 

As the statement truly says, 
there are hardly any unions in 
the country that do not provide 
for all the above. The problem 
is in the practical application 
of these rights. We need the 
basic rules that will guarantee 
democratic election proceedings. 


I can write a book on the 
numerous ways bureaucratic offi- 
cials put over their tricks and 
fraud in elections and at mem- 
bership meetings—and they do 
it under language in their con- 
stitutions that answers perfectly 
to everything the AFL-CIO code 
demands, Has a union admin- 
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by George Morris 


The AFL-CIO’s Code 
On Union Democracy 


istration the right to use the 
union's funds, full-time appara- 
tus and the official journal ex- 
clusively for the election of pro- 
administration candidates (as the 
steel union did recently) with 
opposition candidates not even 
able to get their names into the 
union's paper? Can a candidate 
be barred from running for of- 
fice’ because shortly before the 
elections a case of trumped up 
charges was initiated against 
trim (so as to disqualify him for 
the running)? Is it an “honest 
election” if vote watchers are 
not allowed a- candidate? 

Such are the types of scores 
and scores of questions that the 
code doesn’t answer. The code 
is simply against sin. 

. 

WE GET the same thing in 
Section 2 which calls for “fair 
play” in exercise of discipline, 
with “due process” in trials and 
“notice, hearings and judgement 
on the basis of evidence and a 
“method of appeal.” But what 
about procedures for guarantee- 
ing a fair trial committee. Any- 
thing can be a “method of ap- 
peal.” 

A union that holds conven- 
tions every four years may re- 
quire a meniber to wait that 
long for a chance to appeal to a 
convention; and I know appeals 
to conventions are seldom real, 
for they are seldom really heard 
and examined. 

Another section says officers 
“should be elected” in a poll 
that is “free, fair and honest” 
with “adequate internal safe- 
guards.” What kind of §safe- 
guards? Those who drafted the 
code know that every official in 
America’s unions is “elected,” 
on the record at least, by ref- 
erendum, or “delegate bodies.” 
But what does the code give us 
to guarantee that those referen- 
dums and “delegate bodies” 
arent manipulated? Nothing. 

The code gets “specific” in 
one case where conventions are 
elections of national and local 


officers and committees be held 
“periodically,” but such periods 
“not to exceéd four years.” I 
know of several unions that hold - 
conventions every five years, 
among them the Teamsters. 
There are also several unions 
that have in former years (not 
now so much) manipulated post- 
ponements of conventions. 


But the real problem is not 
that a few unions hold conven- 
tions less frequently than quad- 
rennially, but the many unions 
that have in recent years extend- 
ed the periods from one to two, 
then three and now many (like 
steel and mining) to every four 
years. There is little concession 
to democracy in a limit to four 
years for national and Jocal of- 
ficers’ terms. 


The same can be said on the 
very much abused use of the 
tactic of trusteeships over local 
unions, The code appeals the 
method be used “sparingly.” 
But why not set forth some lim- 
its on the type of cases where 
trusteeship can be imposed? 

a 


THE AFL-CIOs.- code is 
hardly a “checklist”? on union 
democracy. It will certainly not 
worry many bureaucrats’ in 
American labor. But it was pre- 
cisely this code, to guarantee 
union democracy, that was hope- 
fully looked to by many to pro- 
vide the main weapon against 
corruption. Procedures for ac- 
counting “and proper handling 
and administering of union 
funds and welfare plans, are 
important. But if there is no 
rank and file control in a union, 
there is no accounting “code” 
that -a corrupt officialdom can’t 
nullify with impunity. 

As it looks to me, at this 
point, the code on “dernocracy” 
is worth far more to the AFL- 
CIO as a publicity release than 
for what's in it. But now that 
we have a “code on democracy,” 
let’s work to get some real de- 
mocracy into it. 


Asks Homes for Workers of Plants That Move — 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.— Gus Scholle, state 
president of the 700,000-member 
CIO in Michigan told newsmen that 
he thinks the Federal government! 
should build low-cost homes: for 


workers whose plants move out. to 
the “cornfields.” This moveaway of | 
shops is one of the most serious 
questions affecting labor every-, 
where and is now a widespread 


; | 
union busting move. | 


Some 163 plants have moved out. 
of Detroit since 1950. Ford for ex-' 
ample Bas ete pie 
64 new plants %° ate 
of which 17 : or ™™ | 
have been in 2442 %+° $08 | 
workers DOW | Sigere Corre. | 
travel to Wayne, % 7M: 
Mich., in one -. aes 
case and soon iia. : 
some will start ‘ of | 
traveling to . | 
Novi but al- os ee 
ways 


further away. trom. their 
homes in Detroit. Some will travel) 
50 miles a day. 
Dodge in several years will build | 
a huge plant at New Hudson, 25, 
miles out Grand River. The Dodge 
workers if present plans of the com- 
pany continue as is, will have to 
drive 56 miles a day, but still live 
in the slum areas of. Detroit, Ham- 
tramek, | 
Scholle’s- proposal . would. build: 
new: .Ow-cost housing: right around 


'|cut it up into lots and sell it at 
fabulous prices to the workers who 


the plant being built at! New Had- 
son. The workers would move: into! 


these new homes, and he main- 
tained the Federal government 
should buy the hemes the workers 
leave in Hamtramck and Detroit 
pay a proper price, then raze the 
slum areas or the old houses most, 
of the workers live in, clear the 
land and sell it to industry for build- 
ing new plants there too. 

This has got to be done, he said. 
Already out around Novi where 
new plants are going up, real estate 
sharks are out trying to buy up 
land from the farmers cheap. They; 


at bargain prices. Then they will 


don’t want to drive 50 miles a day, 
especially in winter to get to work 
at the new plants. Thousands will 
be neces. at these new plants 
which will encircle Detroit like a 
necklace in the next five years, 
Scholle said that this plan of his; 


to build houses at the new plants: 


‘and for the government to buy up 


the old ones and prepare the razed 
land for new factory sites, would 
mean that a city like Hamtramck 
wuld not be left bankrupt. Dodge 
pays 90 pereent of. Hamtramck's 
taxés and if industry moyes away 
from Hamtramck, then the city be- 
comes a city of unemployed, unable 
to make ends meet a those tax- 
payers left, the workers, will have 
to. carry. an impossible lead. . 


the runaway shop policies of many 
of the companies who use any ex- 
cuse to leave for anti-'abor areas, 
“soft” spots where low wages, 
speedup and a weak organization 
can exist. 

A drive to organize the unor- 
ganized must go with these run- 
aways who go outside Michigan, 
he said. But right at this moment 
labor has to start to do something 
about thousands of workers who 
don’t know where their plant will 
go in Michigan. Or how and where 
the workers will fit in and live at. 

He said that it’s not high taxes 
that’s driving companies out of 
Michigan, because the upkeep of 
Michigan is paid for taxes by ite 
ness taxes, 14 percent and con- 
sumer taxes 68 percent. Now he 
said the employérs want to increase 
the burden of taxes on these least 
able to pay, the consumers, b 
adding either 2 cents on every pack’ 
of. cigarettes, or proposed a “shot 
for a tot,” by increasing the tax 


lon beer and whisky in order to get 


money to pay teachers a full salary 
next week and have kids get to 


school. : 
Scholle repeated that taxation 
must be based on ability to pay 
and .he corporations are able but 
unwilting. He proposed a conpare 
tion its tax of 14 percent whie 
wouke bring in $340,000,000 a 


= ke care of 
year, sufficient to ta : 
school 


eost. 
— 


_ He, .of ‘course, bitterly opposed housing. 


needs, raise state employes 
wages, keep open hospitals, mental 
Jostitutions, . help | build low, 
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by david platt 
A Noted Screen Writer Paints 


Glowing Picture of Hollywood's Future 


THERE'S AN interesting article on Hollywood by 
Emmet Lavery in the April 19 issue of “The Common- 
weal,” a liberal Catholic weekly. Lavery, a screen writer 
and former head of the Screen Writers Guild is optimistic 
about Hollywood's future. 
This despite the not too 
cheering changes that have 
taken place in the film in- 
dustry such as the reduction 
of assorted skills in picture 
production from twenty- 
_five thousand to ten thou- 
sand, the reduction in fea- 


ture films from 600 to 300 
a year, the closing of hun- 
vie theatres and the virtual 
shuttering of two major stu- 
Yet Lavery sees not a fu- 
neral for Hollywood but 
Hellywood production and 
large-scale pay-as-you-see television without commerci- 

With the films broadcast in the home on a large thin 
screen resembling a mirror which can be hung on a wall 

Nice work if you can get it. But this wedding of 
ants. may not take place for many years, but already 

Warners, Columbia, 20th Century Fox have subsidi- 
ary units which preduce directiy for TV. 

Moreover, all the major movie companies are filling 
their coffers to overflowing by unloading their film “back- 
gold, considering there’s no re-run démand in the regular 
‘theatres for most of the oldies. 

gold far beyond anything known in the past te the big 
fellows in the movies and TV, but what about the men 

One group—the screen writers, says Lavery, are do- 
ing very well thank you and they have every expectation 
tion TV becomes a reality. 

Dues payments to the Screen Writers Branch of the 
month period ending January 31 which is one percent of 
their earnings for the period. 
additional months, that in one year approximately $11,- 
280,000 was distributed to about four hundred screen 
vision wing. in which approximately two hundred screen 
writers also function from time to time.” 

. ° 2 ° 


dreds of neighborhood mo- 
dios—Republic and REO. 
a wedding. The wedding of 
als. 
like a mirror. 
the 
principals are making goo-goo eyes at each other. 
Some studios own stock in TV stations. 
logs” for usé on TV. To the studios this is new-found 
Okay, we know that TV has brought a bonanza in 
and women in the guilds and union in these fields? 
of improving their lot still more when large scale subscrip- 
Writers Guild of America West totaled $94,000 for the ten 
“This would mean if we take a straight average for two 
writers—and this figure does not include revenue from tele- 


f 


f 
NICE to know that the screen writers “feel wonder- 
ful” about the coming wedding between Hollywood and 
toll TV. Lavery believes that “for screen writers, as for 
dramatists and novelists selectivity in entertainment means 
quality in entertainment. Some of them—believe that the 
new field will preserve and advance the best of stage, 
screen and television. Some 
craft of writing will be broa 


fo so far as to think that the 
ened and deepened.” 

That may be. For some writers toll TV could be the 
answer to many of their problems. Others unaccustomed to 
seeing things through rose-colored glasses will wonder 
why Lavery failed to mention the blacklist whose con- 
tinued existence is in curious contrast with the glorious 


edicts for Hollywood. - 


future Lavery 


But aside from that one can run into a lot of trouble 


by failing to take into account the point of view on toll TV 


of other guilds and unions. | 
The American Federation of TV and Radio Artists 


(AFTRA), Actors Equity and 23 other AFL-CIO Show 
Business Unions have declared themselves omnes to tell 
TV on grounds it would “impose a financial burden on 
millions. of American wage earners in a lower income clas- 
sification’. 

The position of the Amusement Clerks, & Concession- 


aires Union is to be considered too. “Our members as em- 


ployes in the amusement industry (i.e. souvenir on 
sellers, sellers, candy stand attendants) would in- 
evitably be thrown out of work.” 

But the wedding of Hollywood with clesed circuit TV 
ig inevitable, says Lavery. Could. be—but let's first make 
sure its not a funeral for some, 
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Today’s Best 

Bets on TV, 

Movies, Theatre 

ae 

Baseball; Giants-Phillies (11) 1:25 
p.m. if 

Afternoon Movie: Master Race (7) 
1:30 

Disneyland (7) 7:30. Liberty Story 
—animated report on fight for 
human freedoms 

Father Knows Best (4) 8:30 

Kraft Theatre (4) 9 to 10 

Movie: The Oxbow Incident with 
Henry Fonda (13) 9 | 

Boxing (7) 10. Carlos Ortiz (NY) 
vs. Felix Chiocca (Paris) ten 
round lightweight bout in Chi- 


Nightbeat (5) 11. Teddy Nadler of 
64,000 Challenge and author, 
John Masters—guests. 
t Show: Craig's Wife with 
osalind Russell, John Boles (7) 
11:10 
Movie: Rasputin and the Empress 
with John, Ethel and Lionel Bar- 


~~ 


Ni 


—. rymore (2) 11:15 


RADIO 


| Giants-Phillies WMCA 1:28 


Dodgers-Pirates WMGM 1:23 
Yankees-Senators WINS 1:55. At 


Washington 
Golf Tournament—New Rochélle, 


N.Y., WOR 8:30 
Frentiers of Sound. WQXR 9:05 
Boxiag WABC 10:05 
This. Is: Moscow 10:05 
MOVIES 
12 Angry Men, Embassy-72nd, Ri- 
viera 
Bachelor Party, Victoria 
Gold of Naples, Paris 
Naked Eye, Fifth Ave. Cinema 
Wee Ceordie, St. George, Brooklyn 
Garment Jungle, 86th St. 
Nana, Little-Carnegie 
Lust for Life, Plaza 


‘La Strada, 52nd St. Transhux 
Around the World in 80 Days; Ri- 
voli. 


State 
DRAMA 


Simply Heavenly, 150 W. 85th. 
Pajama Game, City Center 


A Land Beyond tiie River, Creen- 
wich Mews 

Brigadoon, Adelphi 

Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 

Career, 7th Ave. South Theatre | 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

A Hole in the Head, Plymouth 

Long Day's. Journey Into Night, 

en Hayes 

Good King Charles, Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

Take a Giant Step, lan Hus Audit. 

My Fair Ladv, Hellinger Theatre 

Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 

— Penny Opera, Theatre de 


ys. 
Inherit the Wind, National 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Separate Tables, Music Box 
Lil Abner, St. James 
Savoyards, Shakespearewrights 264 
W. 87 St. 
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This Could Be the Night, Loew's. 


TELEVISION 


On 1 fens 9, “See It Now” 
the CBS-TV show co-produced b 
Edward Murrow Fred W. 
Friendly will devote an hour and 
a half from 5 to 6:30 p.m. to a 
study of automation. 


The program will present view- 
points on automation ranging from 
that of a local union wo to 
those of a college. professor and the 
head of one of the world’s largest 
corporations. The “See It Now’ 
cameras will show views of auto- 
mation currently at work in dozens 
of industries in this. country and 
one in the Soviet Union. - 


“See It Nows” cameramen-re- 
porter team has been gathering ma- 
terial for the special 90-minute 
broadcast for more than a year in 
New Ex , New York, Pennsyl- 
vania the Middle West. View- 
ers will see automation at work in 
such fields as the automative, avia- 
tion, baking, electronics, magnetic 

, man ing, nucieonics, oil 
retini plastics, television and 
steel industries. 

Labor and management leaders 
who will present their views con- 


of automation include- Walter P. 
Reuther, president, UAW; Thomas 
J. Watson, Jr., president, IBM; Ne- 
vin Bean, one of the top engineers 
at the Ford Motor Co.; Professor 
Gordon Brown, head of department 
of electrical ineering, M.I.T.; 
Charles Hook, beard chairman, 
Armco Steel; and John Diebold, of 
Diebold Associates. 

The “See It New” cameras will 
also take viewers. to a meeting of 
Philadelphia Local 6, Bakery and 
Confectionary Workers  Interna- 
tional and to a meeting of shop 
stewards of a Detroit local of the 
UAW, with these groups diseussi 
automation as it affects tient: dal 
their jobs. 


In automation, machines which 


by men, continue to do man’s bid- 
ding without needing workers in 
constant alftendance. Some ex- 
amples of automation that will be 
seen on the broadcast include: 

The huge Giddings and Lewis 
milling machine which accepts a 
solid sheet of aluminum a in 
one continuous eperation — routes 
out a right and left stabilizer for an 
F-100 jet plane. 

SAGE, the Air Defense Com- 
mands system of computers—larg- 
est in the world—near Lexington, 
Mass., designed to coordinate air 
detense for the entire Northeast 
section of the U. S. SAGE can keep 
constant check on all commercial 
and military aircraft in the air at 


any moment and make this infor- 
mation instantly available; 


cerning the socio-economic effects 


were formerly physically operated 


‘See it Now’ Looks . - 
At ‘Automation’ June 9 
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_ The Kaganovich Roller Bearing 
| Werks in Moscow, Russia's largest 
ball —— factory, where rough 
castings steel balls are fed into 
|one ead of the huge plant and the 
finished bearings, completely test- 
ed, wra and packaged, emerge 
at the end without ever hav- 
ing been touched by human hands. 


An almost completely automated | 
ail refinery which includes latest 
data-pr ing devices that report 
performance characteristics of ma- 
chinery in all parts of the plant on 
a typewriter in a central control 
room; | 

The curreat revolution in Secial 
Security beokkeeping wherein all 
recérds on more than 100,000,000 
people. are being recorded for in- 
stant availability on magnetic tape; 

The long-distance apparatus by 
which telephone clients on the east 
coast can dial west coast numbers 
directly. | 

A feature on the program will be 
a visit with Dr. George M. ni- 
celaou of Cornell Medical College, 
as he explains the significance 
of medicine’s new micro-scanning 
cytoanalyzer. With the aid of the 
cytoanalyzer—which examines cells 
for sigas of uterine cancer—medical 
science is now on the verge of com- 
pletely conquering cancer of the 
| cervix, second only to breast cancer 
as a cause of female deaths from 
cancer. 

The disease is considered to be 
‘100 percent curable if detected 
‘and treated in the very early, and 
symptomless, stage, but 16,000 
women die annually because of the 
physical impossibility of the coun- 
trys. limited number of technicians 
and pathologists to make the hun- 
dreds of thousands of microscopic 
examinations necessary. Automa- 
ition, in the guise of the cytoana- 
lyzer, together with the Papani- 
colau cell-diagnosis technique is 
abeut to take over this chore 
Sg another killer of women will 
be banished forever. 
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ORIENTAL DESPOTISM: A 


Power. By Karl A. Wittfoegel. 
Yale University Press. New 
Haven. 556 pp. $7.50. 


The thesis of this long, erudite 
work. is that modern totalitarian 
power had its genesis in the Asian 


control of waterways in lands 
where irrigation projects were de- 
cisive to the life of the people. 
The author, Karl A. Wittfogel 
calls these societies, interchang- 
ably, hydraulic societies or Orien- 
tal despotisms. He sees in the 
Seviet Union and other modern 
socialist states the modern arch- 
pe of such societies and charges 
hat it is for this reason the Soviets 
have suppressed as invalid and un- 
‘discussable- the concept ef “Orren- 
tal despotisms” previously accept- 
able te Marx, Engels and Lenin. 
“Hydraulic seciety is the out- 
case of societal stagna- 
awthor writes. By con- 
trast, western feudal society, which 
“was. sufficiently strong te held its 
ulic seciety;” was 


“sufficiently open to initiate a com- 


OO0KS — 


Comparative Study of Total! life. 


bureaucracies based on despotic 


mercial and manufacturing way of 

Among higher civilizations 

it is the outstanding case of so- 

cietal development.” 
o ° * 

It is not a surprising 
to find Prot. Wittfogel arguing 
laway the repugnant features of 
modern capitalism. He sees the 
term “monopoly capitalism” a 
misnomer, on the grounds that 
Big Business has “never been able 
to prevent the rise of big societal 
rivals such as Big Government and 
Big. Labor.” | 

There is no doubt that there is 
room and need for examination of 
the relation between the historic 
Russian pre-socialist heritage and. 
the problems in constructing. the 
first socialist state in assessing the 
failure. of the Soviet Union thus 
far te develop popular demecratic 
controls such as could prevent the 


Socialism-in-power is in its his- 
torical infancy. Yet those who 
like to chide socialists for failing 
to recognize how different capital- 
ism today is from the capitalism 
of Dickens’ day are singularly un- 
willing to concede that socialist so- 
cieties, too, may undergo signifi- 
ti transformations as time goes 

y. 

As for Wittfogel’s rather ingenu- 
ous concept of the ideal saciety 
as one in which power is balanced 
firmly between “big” labor, gov- 
ernment, business and agriculture,” 
it is of course obvious that he 
could not demonstrate one single - 
arm of the U.S. government in 
| which labor today is substantially 
represented. 

He views as catastrophic an 
destruction of this mythical bal- 
ance, no matter from what source. 
Yet it would appear even to one 
who accepts in whole or in part 
his coacept of the Oriental state, 
that it is precisely in Western cap- 
italist countries with their history 
ef bourgeois democratic process 


monstrous excesses that stained) that socialism, once esta 


the Stalin era. 

But Wittfegel has failed te 
‘prove that the: Soviet Union and 
‘China. are. incapable. of future so 


cial development. The question is, 


‘could best avoid the abuses and 
limitations on freedom which, al- 
though experienced in Russia are 
net inherent ia the idea:of social- 
ism. -§. K. 
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(Continued from Page 2 
and with regard to “the link be- 
tween European securiy and Ger- 
man reunificaion.” 

The President assured Adenauer 
the U.S. would not take any dis- 
armament step which would preju- 
dice the reunification of Germany. 

The communique said that Ger- 
many must be reunited “on a free 
and democratic basis by peaceful 
means.” | 

Adenauer made a similar pledge 
to avoid force in uniting Germany, 
during a speech to the House of 
Representatives shortly after his 
final session with the President. 

“Nobody. in Germany plays with 
the idea of using the force of war, 
and this includes the use of force 
in the question of German unifica- 
tion,” he declared, “on my word 
before God.” | 

The two leaders said today: 

“If the Soviet rulers really de- 
sire peace and the relaxation of 
international tension, they can give 
no better proof than to permit the 
reunification of Germany through 
free elections.” 

Adenauer promised to proceed 


Costello Gets 
4 Weeks Before 
Return to Jait 


Gambler Frank Costello has 
four weeks of grace before he'll be 
tapped to go back to prison on his 
five-year sentence for income tax 
evasion, U.S. Attorney Paul W. 
Williams said a 7 

Williams said he will not move 
to re-jail Costello untl final dis- 
position ef the case on which the 
Supreme Court ruled Monday. 

Under Federal procedure the 
high court’s decision is effective 
when it is incorporated in the rec- 
ord of the original trial court, 20 
court days after it is handed down. 


Expert Upsets 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the added 20 or 25 units of Stron- 
tium 90 between the 1953 and 


1956, he said. 
He revealed that the New York 


TAIWAN 


(Continued from Page 1) 
“serious, warning to U.S. imperial- 
ism.” 

“The warning,” said the editor- 
ial, “is that although the United 
States has occupied Taiwan by its 
military forces, it can never oc- 
cupy the hearts of the people in 
Taiwan ... they will not tolerate 
the enslaving and slaughtering of 
the Chinese penple by the Ameri- 
can aggressors.” 

The broadcast urged all “pitri- 
otic forces” in Taiwan to unite, 


State. From Essex Coun 
; 


__Daily ‘Werker, New York, Wednesday, May 29. 1957 _ Pa ge 7 


Just how many of the vast 
throng of 27:006 who went on the 
“Freedom Pilgrimage” to Wash- 
‘ington were Jersey residents is 
hard to determine accurately. But 
one thing is sure: New Jersey was 
well represented. Probably 3,000 
persons went from the Garden 
alone 
there were at least 2,000 who jour- 
neyed by train, bus and plane—or- 
ganized by the NAACP, the CIO, 
local poe | international unions, 


and added, “Let us strive together 
to drive the U.S. aggressors out ef 
Taiwan.” It charged that U. S. 
servicemen “manhandle and 


churches and human _ relations 
groups. 

And one Jersey resident, 21- 
year-old Reverend Milton Lee Per- 
ry, Negro minister of Jersey City, 
walked the entire distance on foot. 


slaughter Taiwan residents, rape 
women, get drunk and stage’ 
brawls.” | 

It also accused the Taiwan for- | 
eign minister George Yeh and the 
Taiwan ambassador to Washing- 
ton, Hollington K. Tong, 
“subserviently begging pardon.” 


| 
| 


with | 


| 
: 


as rapidly as possible with West 
Germany's military build-up to its 
agreed contribution to NATO. | 

The U.S. renewed its intention 
of maintaining American forces in 
Europe, including Germany, “as 
long as the threat to the area 
exists.” 


U.S. FIRES 


(Continued from Page 1) 
nearest CAA tower for routing the 
instructions to avoid the cloud. 

The flash of the blast was seen 
in Sacramento and San Diego. 
Calif., both about 350 airline no 
from the site, giving its brilliance 
an approximate 700-mile diameter. 

One of the foreign newsmen 
present, Chugo Koito, of the jer 
anese Kyodo News Service, said: 

“Like all the Japanese people, | 
would like to see all A-bomb and a 
H-bomb tests halted immediately| 14 units is delayed. 


because of the fallout danger.” The non-uniform peak is abou 
three times the world average, he 


said, and this applied not as to, 
what was to me, om to the fallout 
here. He ur 

siderations fallout predictions be 
assigr.ed a range of values based on 
the two extremes, in view of the 
limitations of our knowledge at this, 


point. 


STASSEN 


(Continued from Page 2) 
mest careful consideration” to 
practical proposals for a first step 
in reducing the world’s arms an 
armies. "as 


rainfall has been measured, it was 
possible to separate the old strato- 
spheric fallout from the young! 
tropospheric fall-out and “we find; 
that most of this fall-out must be. 
attributed to delaved fall-out.” | 
New York is in the latitudin ]| 
zone which Libby has admitted got | 
most of the tropospheric fallout 
from Nevada and small bombs 
such as the Russians detonated last 
fall. But he has claimed that strato- 
spheric debris fell equally in the 
Arctie and the tropics and of 
course New Yerk and Chicago. 
Machta also revealed that New 
York City must have what he de- 


| 
| 
| 


lections by an exposed pot in New, 
York City as illustrated in a curve 
of fallout versus time elapsing from 
detonations, and said: | 

“The result is that about 50 per-, 
cent of New York City’s fallout of 


KING 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Ghana he said: - 

“We are desirous that he (Nixon) 
study thé situation and report to! 
the President on the extent of vio- 
lence in the South. We are not 
sure the President knows what is 
happening in the South in all its 
details and all its desperateness.” 

Rev. King was the leading spirit 
of the May 17 Pilgrimage of 
Prayer to Washington, along with 
Roy Wilkins, executive secretary 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Peoples} ‘The broadcast gave the first 
and A. Philip Randolph, AFL-|rect Soviet reaction to the new 
CIO vice-president. About 27.000 American stand which U.S. dele- 
persons, mostly Negroes, attended|g4te Harold Stassen presented 
the pilgrimage. yesterday. 

Many observers here saw Yn the| “It leoks as if there is a glim- 


invitation a direct result of the pil-| meting of a constructive solution 
grimage. of the problem,” the broadcast 


- | said, 
‘ The broadcast asked, “Why: 
TV Notes 


has the U.S.A. changed its atti- 
Art Carney has been signed to 


tude? 
“The answer should be sought 
star in “The Fabulous Irishman,” 
the life story of The Hen. Rebert 


in the immense influence which 
the increasing awareness of the 
Briscoe, Lord Mayor .of Dublin, on, 
CBS Television's “Playhouse 90”, 


arms race is having on the public, 
2s well as in the consistent Soviet 


The editorial reterred to Yeh's 
apologies yesterday and to a state- 
ment today by Tong that he would 
lead in a subscription move to re-; 
pair the riot-damaged U.S. Embas-' 
sy. | 


HONG KONG, May 28. — The! 
U.S. Navy took precautionary mea-| 
sures here today to preveut clashes 
with Chinese residents alter Chi-; 
nese newspapers reported that) 
three American sailors beat up a 
Chinese woman on Sunday. 

The Navy ordered enlisted men) 
below the rank of chief petty of- 


ficer to board their ships by 10 


| 


was explaining a chart showing col-jned lectures for them on how to\— 


“stay out of trouble.” | 

TOKYO, May 28. o- fe see 
presecutor Kazuo Otsuki char ged | 
Monday that U.S. consular official 
James Riddle took part in a “wick- 


ied nlot” to bleck justice and keep | turned today against Edgar Smith, 
t an American civilian out of a Tok-\99 5, the sex murder of a 15- 


yo jail. 
Otsuki 


| 
against Riddle in seekin | 


leveled his accusation 
a two- | 


ed that in future con-|year prison term for Alonzo B.|men deliberated slightly more than 


Shattuck, 30, of St. Louis, on a 
c‘arge of receiving four of 12 dia-| 
tm 2 stolen from a Japanese jcw-, 
eler. | 
Another American, John Mac-' 
Farland, a wrestler who was once 
in a mental hospital, was sentenc-' 
ed some time ago to eight years, 
for the theft. His confession im-. 
a Shattuck, a former VU. §,. 
y criminal investigation agent 
whe was manager of the Latin 
Quarter Night Club here when the 
° : ° ; 
jewel robbery took place in Jan-' 
uary of last year. | 
The Japanese prosequter said 
Riddle, 56, of Birmingham, Ala.,| 


lexpi 
T 


He arrived at the Lincoln Mem- 
orial at ene oeclock on May 17 
alter covering 217 miles. Footsore 
and weary, but enthused and hap- 
py, he told the great assemblage: 

“The people of Moentgomery 


JERSEYANS WERE THERE-- 
ONE WALKED 200 MILES 


walked to maintain their dignity. 
. « » Let us walk together for free. 
dom and liberty.” 
HISTORIC DAY 


Those who were there will re- 
member May 17, 1957 as long as 
they live. One Newark weman 
telling a friend of her feelings 
about the Pilgrimage said: “It was 
wonderful, simply wonderful! I 
wouldn't have missed it for any 
amount of money.” 


Other Jerseyans, who for various 
reasons tere not able to make the 
trip, were there in psirit. For ex- 
ample, Amalgamated Local 472, 
IVE, AFL-C1O, had their 1.000 
members in 18 shops in the New- 
ark area stop work at 11 a.m. on 
the day of the Pilgrimage for a 
two minute period of silent prayer 
for support of the freedom rally. 


Yes, it was a great day—an his- 
toric day. And Jersey was: there! 


~— -- 


Gets TB, Denied Compensation 


ENGLISHTOWN. — Mrs. Sadie 


berculosis while werking as a psy- 
chiatric aid among patients at 
Marlkoro State Hospital, but le- 
gally she is net entitled to a penny 
in workmen's compensation. 

The Appellate Division of the 
Superior Court turned down Mrs. 
Davis’ petition for compensation 
on the ground that she filed for it 
after the statute of limitations had 


red. : 
he court, however, rec 


woman's claim in its decision 


scribed as 18 units of fallout. He|p.m. instead of midnight and plan-| hich pay} 


ized: 


‘the justness of tee Englishtown consider requests similar in nature 


“The situation of this petitioner 


‘Davis of this city contracted tu-jis pitiable, but we are powerless to 


héeip her in the circumstances. 
“There would appear to be a 
moral obligation on the part of the 
state in this case, but only the leg- 
islature an appropriate the funds 
to meet it.” 
As a result Mrs. Davis has filed 
a request with the Legislature for 
$25,000. The request goes to the 
Legislature’s Joint Appropriation 
ittee’s sub - committee on 
claims. They started last week to 


to Mrs. Davis totaling more than 
one million dollars. 


Death Verdiet in 
Hackensack Trial 


HACKENSACK, N. J., May 28. 
—A death penalty verdict was re- 


ar-old-high school girl. 
A jury of 10 men and two wo- 


ye 


two hours before finding Smith 
guilty of first degree murder. It 
did not recommend mercy, thus 
making a death sentence manda- 
tory. Judge Arthur J. O'Dea set 


June 4 for sentenving. 
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GOP 


(Continued from Page 3) 
ident and his Congressional] GOP 
leadesgs came at a special White 


House conference. 
A $1.274,000,000 cut in defense 


dangers inherent in the -atomic 
Thursday, June 27 (9;30-11:00 PM. 
© © . 


‘constructive settlement of the dis- 
re mi eee o ate 

“. « « The Seviet delegation to 
the disarmament subcommittee 
will once again show its desire to 
solve this important problem, and 
any western proposal genuinely 
aimed at a practical speedy 
solution of this problem will meet 


DECORATION DAY WEEKEND ! 
with the most careful considera- 


(2 days 15) (4 days $25) ; ti ” 
(Day Camp—Night Patrol for Children) | %'0"- 


****Show features Robert McFerrin of 
Metropolitan Opera 
and David & Herta Marshall 


Bpeaker: Rev. Wm. Howard Melish 


You can’t beat Wingdale . .. for recrea- 
tion, fun... food... friendship 


Dancing every night-Zestful entertainment 
WINGDALE-ON-THE-LAEKBE 
- §07 5th Ave. YUkon 6-6810 Wingdale is 


> 
‘ 
* : 


“The Jimmy Durante Show” 
starring Jimmy Durante will have 
its premiere over CBS TV starting 
Saturday, June 29, 8:00-8:30 PM. 
at least, moot. 


$25 COVERS EVERYTHING ... 


proposals for a speedy and really, 


i 


went with MacFarland’s lawyer to funds fer the fiscal year begin- 
Fuchu prison to notarize a state-|ning July 1 has been proposed by 
ment in which MacFarlard repu-|the House appropriations commit- 
diated the confession involving ‘tee. 
Shattuck. : Another 
“Mr. Riddle’s motives in wit- fense was propesed in an amend- 
paneie a Es ons quite du- ment giving the vr — heaayy © 
10US, SUKI declared, ity to eontribute_ to e' 
Be pw ry og og" ostensibly development ef a navigational!) 
t the affidavit for hiin 
U.S. Embassy, but instea turned | airports in the U.S. This amount 
it ever to Shattuck’s defense coun- had been cut from the Commerce 
ag Mewes gran ‘presented it Department budget for the oe 
in CxS trial. Aeronautics Administration : 
Otsuki said the affidavit “was Pacem és was calculated as a mili- 
wicked plot hatched by Riddle and|tary share of the project. 
onsen ap attomey Sid) Me-) Sen. William F. Suowhnd (R- 
ermott, | calif), GOP leader in the Senate, 
Shattuck’s attorney, Raymondie43 Army cge-~red wet oe an 
N. a vs the te ee re Se now under way in London 
gee ae “m ily Hone 4unG GOWN’ make this “no time to indicate 
He told the court “Mr. Riddle|" "4", we achieve more by 
ha about 30 yeas of service With negotiating ‘hom a poston ol 
sure his testimony was absolutely pried et 


truthful.” 


Advanee Bill fer 
Alaska Statehood 


WASHINGTON, May 28—The 


| 


: 


House Interior Committee today 
approved, 24 te 6, a bill to 
Alaska statehood. 

The statehood bill goes next to = : 
the Rules Committee before it is 7 { 


grant | 


taken to the floo: af .the House, | 


fla., Ma 


in the ‘system called “Vertag” at 667 civil) % 


IMPORTED BICYCLE — 26” W 


\ieoVING, storage, long distance pickup 


Japan Meves fer 
Trade Pact 
With Sevicts 

TOKYO, May 28—Japan will 
negotiate a trade agreement with 
the Soviet Union, sources close to 
the Government reported today. 

The sources said Japan has in- 
structed its ambassador to Moscow, 
Suemitsu Kadowaki, to start pre- 
liminary negotiations for a separ- 
ate trade and payments. agreement. 

The action apparently clears the 
way for trade negotiations in Mos- 
cow next month. 

Though Japan and the Soviet 
Union terminated their state ef war 
with a peace agreement last De- 
cember, trade between the two 
countries has been on a makeshift 
barter basis. | 

A decline in Japan's foreign ex- 
change holdings a made Japan 
more receptive to Soviet overtures 
for a more formal trade arrange- 
ment. ie 


Air Force Assails 


\Teamster Strike 
$21,500,000 for de-}’ 


PATRICK AIR FORCE BASE, 
28.—The Air Force said 
ay that unless a_ weak-long 
msters’ strike at the top-secret 
missile test center here is 
lied off immediately, the missile 
rogram will be sharply curtailed. 


& Some 500 teamsters walked eut 
a week ago after civilian contrac- 
tors on the base refused to extend 


-amion recognition. In addi- 


tiom, 2,000 other civilian employes 
refused to cross picket lines, bring- 
ing to a standstill all construction 
work at the base here and the near- 
by Cape Canaveral missile launch- 
ing site. 4 


FOR SALE 


— 


heel, with 


_ $29.95. 
and too] bag. SPEC oot, 


h AY 
ard Brand Dist., 148 Fourth 
43th & Si4th ts.) GR 3-7819. 

One hour ifrce parking 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


ee 


—eE 


— 


em 


service, days, nights, weekends. economi- 


cal. Budget Movers—CH 3-786. 
PARTNER WANTED 
INVESTMENT PARTNER wanted to finance 


writing and submission of a manuscript 
for. publication. Contact Richard Ww. 


Plamp, Box 73 Big Clifty, Ky. 


— 
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the pitch... 


The Brooklyn?. Lhe New York?... 
_EVERYBODY is denying that sensational report of a 


three-way National League team-shift which would send 


the Dodgers and Giants to the West Coast and bring Cin- 
cinnati to the environs of New York City, but all this corner 
can say is... it’s possible. ‘ 

CONTEMPLATING the alleged switch—slated to be 
discussed at current meetings of NL moguls, according to 
reports—raises some interesting possibilities. Loyal Dodger 
fans who up to now have developed a more or less wait- 
and-see attitude at constant — that their Flatbush 
heroes are moving out, won't take long in becoming most 
violent anti-Dodgerites if the move really develops—especi- 
ally with another team to adopt. You can also venture the 


same about the Giants. In fact, if the transfers are affected | 
that traditional Dodger-Giant rivalry which is supposed to | 


heat up the mild California clime will likely to take a second 
place to a Dodgers (Los Angeles)—Reds clash, or a Giants 
(San Francisco)—Reds rivalry—or both. 

7 


THE shift promises to do something not even the most 
optimistic students of human behavior ever hoped for— 
unite Dodger and Giant fans in fond embrace. 

I can just see it now... gone all those tempestuous 
arguments and ardent pro and con debates . . . no ani- 
mosity, no acrimony—only the encouraging sight of an ex- 
Dodgerite and an ex-Polo Grounder seated together in a 
bar, arms draped across shoulders, beaming up at the TV 
screen. An aura of beneficent peace and togetherness set- 
tles over the great metropolis . . . love and affection reigns 
as subway crushers even smile at each other as they meet 
nose to nose in the early morning rush. 


If your imaginations isn’t that wild—just wait and see.. 


All those long-standing, sometimes long-suffering, New 
York city fans will have nothing to vent but malice on their 
wayward ex-loves. The likes of Mays, Campanella, Reese 
and Podres may arouse fond memories and loyalties remini- 


scent of past triumphs, but Frank Robinson is now the | 


worthy son of adopted fathers, sons, mothers and daughters. 
The young slugger is National League partisans new an- 


swer to that usurper over at Yankee Stadium answering to | 


the name, Mickey Mantle. And, of course, Birdie Tebbets 
is the best answer New York has had in a long time to that 
bogus Yankee pilot hoodwinking everybody into believing 
his managerial worth—audaciously claiming 7 or more 
championships! 

Right now, Brooklyn and Giant fans are already con- 
fused about whom to root for when Cincinnati appears at 
Ebbets Field or the Polo Grounds. 

* 

ANOTHER interesting and probably more dangerous 
question to ponder about the shift, lies in the name. What 
will our newcomers be called? Tne New York Reds... 
The Brooklyn Reds. . .? 

I can hear the furor already. Congressional commit- 
tees are already meeting in frantic sessions trying to meet 
this new threat of subversion. Worthy solons are getting 
ready to hurl their damming accusations through the 
House and the Senate, charging an overhanded foreign plot 
... the greatest conspiracy this nation has faced since the 
landing of the Mayflower! . . . a coup-d’etat threatening to 
engulf millions of ordinary Americans in a flood of Red 
support. ... Thousands of Americans will sit in rapt atten- 
tions yelling and hoping for a Red victory! Never mind 
that baseball business!—This is definitely the most mephisto- 
clean (whew!) plot, a sinister Red propaganda move aim- 
ing to spread the un-American philosophy that no man is 
out until he’s tagged! We always said there were too many 
Reds in New York .. . thig.is not the time to add more! 
SHADES OF A DEAD SENATOR! 

igi 


Seriously . . . I don’t put too much faith in the Jatest | 


shift report—although where there’s smoke there’s fire.— 
tossing the UP report is probably based on some. sub- 
stance, but maybe overblown. With all the reports about 
the Dodgers and Giants moving to virgin territories, its 
very possible that other National League owners have' been 
casting covetous eyes in the direction of the 8 million popu- 
lace deserted by the National League. But I hardly believe 
final decisions have been readied on any of them coming 
here. : 
Cincinnati certainly wouldn’t want to reveal such in- 
tentions in the midst of a hot pennant race with theit' fans 
excitedly looking towards a permant. It would hardly‘help 
the Reds’ box-office returns, The same goes for Brojkly n 
and the Giants. be 
Brooklyn fans are already up to their ears in siolioke 
reports about the future of the Dodgers. O'Malley: an 


’ 


Worker 


New York, Wednesdgy, May 29, 1957 


Out of hospital, 
Score feels fine 


CLEVELAND, May 28.— A; wait to get back on the mound.” 
happy Herb Score left Lakeside} Score and Miss McNamara made 
Hospital with his pretty fiancee| the trip together to Hagerstown 
today predicting he'll “get right}by air. Miss McNamara will stay 
back to work on the mound as soon) with friends for five or six days, be- 
as the doctors give me the so-/ fore going to Pittsburgh to visit her 
ahead.” ts, : 

“If I had my way, I'd begin} During his three-week stay at 
working out tomorrow,” he said.|the hospital, Score wore bandages 


\“But Dr. (Charles) Thomas is going) or either darkened glasses up until 
ito be the boss and I’m doing what)the last few days, today, lie de-' 
parted without any covering; over: 
| the eye, but kept a pair o/ sun- 
paw, dressed in a light blue suit,| glasses handy for bright sun ight. 
greeted his fiance, Miss Nancy Mc-| The young mound wizarj said 
Namara, with an embarrassed “Hi| that when he resumes wo;kouts, 
ya.” He then spent more than 30) he’s “going to try to keep hy eye 
;minutes before 20 cameramen andjon the ball from now on. ip my 
‘newsmen, discussing the prospects first good year at Indianapok j , he 
of when he'd start pitching again.| explained, “I noticed | hadShetter 

“I'm going to my uncles home}control when I tried to follgw the 
in Hagerstown, Md., for about two! ball’s path to the plate. I tink I 
weeks,” he explained. “Then, if the! might try that again whenJ get 
doctor tells me I'm ready, I'll re-| back.” 4 
iturn to Cleveland and staft getting; Score 
back into shape as soon as pos-|ment as he left the hospital. He! 
sible.” posed obliginly for newsreé? and 
| Score said the vision in his in-| still photographers and talked free- 
jured right eye is “continually im-|ly with reporters. He even waved 
proving,” so that details are be-| goodbye to the surprise of about! 
ginning to clear up and it’s easier to| 30 nursing students from Western’ 
|make out images. {Reserve University’s, School of 
| I can see a little more out of it, Nursing who were watching from! 
every day,” he told reporters. the windows of an adjoining three-' 
| He explained that eye specialist! story building. | 
| Dr. Thomas, who has been attend- He related that he was surprised, 
‘ing him since the injury May 7, had, himself to find so many letter§ and) 
given him “strict orders” not to| get well cards coming into the hos-| 
exert himself. | ital during the earlier stages of 

“My uncle’s home borders a golf, his convalescene. Among his well-| 
course up there in Hagerstown,”| wishers were singer Perry Como, 
he said, “but it looks like the only} Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 
thing I'll be doing is walking.” and Boston slugger Ted Willfams. 
“Dr. Thomas has forbidden me|He said Williams’ letter was “ | 


a 
to even touch a baseball,” he acd-|long one, and an interesting one. 
ed. “But you just wait until I get 


“I tLought it was pretty nice of, 
‘back in a couple of weeks. I can’t, 


Ted,” he added. 
| 


ihe says.” 
The 23-year-old Cleveland south- 


ot the full hero’s‘treat-| 
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BROWN AND ZULUETA IN TITLE 


CLASH AT DENVER JUNE 19 


DENVER, May 28—Lightweight ready on the contracts. 
champion Joe Brown and challeng-| Brown's manager, Hymie Wall- 
er Orlando Zulueta a signed a ™4n, was scheduled to arrive from’ 


ee (New York about June 10. Lou 
eager for their title ght here Viscusi, Zulueta’s handler. was. 
June 19. | busy in Houston, Tex., with ar-' 
| The signing ceremony ‘was held rangements for a match between 
lin the offices of the Colorado Ath-| Jimmy Harris and Willie Pastrano.| 
letic Commission. Viscusi also manages Harris. 


The contract called for. Brown 
< sages os Dupler, a Denver to receive a $25,000 guarantee or, 
es sai ane managers of the | 40 percent of the gate. Zulueta 
‘two a were unable to will get 20 percent of the take. 
( 


ibe present for the signing. But! The fighters began 
he said their signatures were al-'here yesterday. 


ee ee - 


workouts | 
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AAU Delays Decision on U.S.-USSR 
Meet Until Finances Are Agreed 


The U.S. Amateur Athletic Un- “We have invitations from Italy, 
ion will make no final decision up- | Norway, Sweden, Denmark Eng- 
on participation in a track meet in|land, France, Scotland. Belgium 
Moscow in July until it settles a|Austraia, and - Switzerland.” he 
question of finance with Russia,|said. “Athletes for the tours will 
be chosen on the basis of perform-| 


AAU secretary Dan Ferris gaid' 
today. 

“We are awaiting an answer to 
our Jetter to them,” he said, “They 
have proposed that we pay our 
way over there, and they will pay 
all expenses while there, and our 
expenses home. We saggested they 
pay jall expenses for this year's 
meet in Russia, and we will pay 
all expenses when they come to 
the U.S. next year or in 1959.” | Bullet Bill Dudley as backfield as- 

Ferris said almost ev Euro- sistant to head coach Walt Kies- 
pean country has invited U. S.}lin 


? 


proummipe early this summer, so 
no athletes have been named yet.” | 


GILMER SUCCEEDS DUDLEY 
ON STEELERS’ STAFF 
PITTSBURGH, May 28. — The 
Pittsburgh Steelers of the National 
Football League today announced 
that Harry Gilmer will succeed 


! 


‘track stars to tour this summer. Dudley, former University ; of 


Bavasi may have been seeking definite action on a new 
stadium, with all their maneuverings, but the result. has 
certainly been snafu from a fans’ view. The Giants also 
can ill-afford to turn away any more fans from their sagging | 
gate, in : : is sa 


‘all concerned,” Loeffler said 


skins. 


Alabama and led the Crimson tide 
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STANDINGS 
(Not inclading yesterday’s game) 
NATIONAL 
Ww ». GB. 


12 
12 
14 
15 
18 
20 


23 
21 
20 
19 
16 
15 


Cincinnati —___ 
BROOKLYN __ 
Milwaukee 
Philadelphia — _ 
i SA cas, 
NEW YORK __ 
Chicago Ii 2i 
Pittsburgh _._.. 9 24 
CAMES TODAY 
Brooklyn at Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia at New York 
Chicago at Milwaukee 
(Only games scheduled) 
AMERICAN 


Chicago 

NEW YORK _. 

Cleveland ____ 

Boston 

Detroit 

Kansas City ~~~ 

Baltimore 

Washington __.. 12 

GAMES TODAY | 

New York at Washington 
Cleveland at Chicago 
Kansas City at Detroit 


Baltimore at Boston 
= 


Ex-LaSalle Coach 


Resigns at Tex. A&M 

COLLEGE STATION, Tex., 
May 28.—Ken Loeffler, head bask- 
etball coach at Texas A&M Col- 
lege, under fire from the South- 
west conference for alleged re- 
cruiting irregularities, resigned to- 

ay. 

Loeffler said he would quit on 
condition-that he be paid the sum 
of $7,214.46 due him under his 
contract, which had about a year 
to run. A&M president D.W. Wil- 
liams agreed to the terms and ac- 
cepted the resignation. | 

“It is worth this amount to clear 
the air of all charges and questions 
concerning all members of our 
athletic staff and prepare the way 
for free development of an agares- 
sive and all seualal athletio 
program at the college,” Williams 
said, 

Loeffler said his resignation “is 
in no way a confession of guilt 
of charges which have been made 
against me by the ‘Scuthwest) 
conference.” 

“I am voluntarily taking this ac- 
tion as the best solution of a sit- 


uation which can be unhappy for. 
in 


‘submitting his resignation, effec- 


tive today. 
The Southwest conference on 

May 17 accused Loeffler on two 

counts of violating recruiting rules 


itwo years 4 and one count of 


furnishing a basketball player with 
a round trip ticket from his home 
in Rhode Island to College Station. 

At the time the charges were 
nade, president Williams said the 
college would continue to honor 
its contract with Loeffler, but said 
the coach would confine his activ- 
ities to coaching the varsity bask- 
etball squad, taking no part in re- 
cruiting. i 

Williams also said at that time 
neither the college nor Loeffler 


: questioned the “technical violation 
ance in the U.S. outdoor cham-' of recruiting regulations,” but said 


both were of such a nature as to 
“warrant no more drastic action 
than limiting Loeffler’s duties. 


ee 


Virginia standout and one-time 
Steeler ace, resigned Monday to 
devote: full time to his insurance 
business in Virginia. He served as 


backfield ccach here for only one 
season. 


Gilmer, Sl, was understudy to 
Detroit Lions’ quarterback Bobby 
Lane last season and formerly 
played for the Washington Red- 
He played college ball for 


to three bowl appearances between 
1945 and 1948, eee 


